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WHO’S WHO 


BARRETT McGURN, of the reportorial staff of 
the New York Herald Tribune, was sent over to 
Vatican City to cover the election and coronation 
of the new Pope. He was named, also, correspon- 
dent of AMERICA. His story is rich in the human 
elements of an historic event. In his covering letter, 
he adds a truly American note: “In haste—I seem 
to be the only one in this blessed city who ever is 
in haste—with best wishes, most sincerely, etc.”’. . . 
JOHN E. KELLY, whose articles on the Spanish 
affair and its American consequences are so highly 
appreciated by our readers, has been raised to the 
rank of Major in the Reserve Corps. Being a mili- 
tary man as well as an American engineer, he is 
deeply concerned with the stability and security of 
our American life. ... GERARD DONNELLY was 
given a super-assignment over ELIZABETH JOR- 
DAN, our dramatic reviewer, to analyze Family 
Portrait. Such offensive doctrinal errors are im- 
bedded in the play that Catholics are warned 
against attending or supporting it... . JOHN L. 
PATTERSON is connected with one of the broad- 
casting companies and thus knows his radio from 
the sources. He is concerned, and should we not all 
be? about the disarming inculcation of anti-social 
ideas among the women and children listeners dur- 
ing the work-day periods. Though he does not men- 
tion them, the crime programs for children are 
likewise becoming a menace. .. . ANONYMOUS is 
a man who has studied the Nazis in Naziland. No, 
his name cannot be revealed. .. . EPSY COLLING 
is engaged in research work at the University of 
North Dakota, from which she holds academic de- 
grees. 
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MR. AND MRS. Franklin Delano Roosevelt are 
typical of the upper-level, social-minded, tolerant, 
progressive middle-aged couples of our times. They 
are alert to the changes and the churnings of the 
contemporary social structure, and intensely in- 
terested in anything that is experimental and dra- 
matic. Naturally, they have been subjected to the 
influences in the United States which have cham- 
pioned the cause of the Loyalist Government in 
Spain. Liberals of their class have been the violent 
opponents of the totalitarian idea of government. 
They have assumed that General Franco is a to- 
talitarian and is to be placed in the same category 
as Hitler and Mussolini. And so, true to the in- 
stincts of their class, they have been personally 
in favor of lifting the embargo on arms in Spain 
so that the Loyalists would be aided toward vic- 
tory in the Spanish Civil War. Similarly, they are 
emotionally antagonistic to granting recognition 
to the Nationalist Government in Spain. Being in 
an Official position, their opinions have tremen- 
dous, absolutely final influence. We have been 
given to understand that the State Department 
prepared an official statement of American recog- 
nition, at the time Great Britain and France recog- 
nized the Spanish Nationalist Government of Gen- 
eral Franco. The statement, it is said, was returned 
by the White House in a sealed envelope, without 
comment. Talk had it that Mrs. Roosevelt was the 
one who most opposed recognition. However, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, on a recent occasion, speaking about 
another matter, denied that she ever attempted to 
influence official policy. Another obstacle to Ameri- 
can recognition, the New York Herald Tribune re- 
ports, was the report of Claude Bowers, United 
States Ambassador to Spain. Mr. Bowers has not 
set foot in Spain since July, 1936, when the war 
exploded. Since then, his informants on affairs have 
been principally the executives of the Loyalist Gov- 
ernment. Before his recall to this country, Mr. 
Bowers could have made a pleasant trip through 
Nationalist Spain, and could there have found peace, 
order and security. If he had thus investigated, 
he could not honestly have cast such doubts on 
the ability of the Franco Government to admin- 
ister Spain. In our analysis, then, recognition of 
Franco is probably being withheld by the United 
States because of the opinions of Mr. and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, supported by Mr. Bowers. 


COMING as it did on the eve of the brilliant cere- 
monies attendant upon the Papal coronation, the 
press devoted little space to the important appoint- 
ment of Luigi Cardinal Maglione as Papal Secre- 
tary of State. The significance of this first official 
act of the Holy Father was lost for the moment in 
the splendor of the coronation rites that claimed 
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the attention of news dispatches. Yet a more defi- 
nite clue to the foreign policy of Pius XII could not 
be given. Both His Holiness and his Secretary of 
State are intimate friends of long standing, dating 
from early seminary days; both were trained in 
diplomacy in the same circles and at the same time; 
their service in foreign nunciatures is nearly coin- 
cident; both are intimately acquainted with Euro- 
pean affairs. The long experience of the Cardinal 
Secretary at the French capital points to the desire 
of the Holy Father to have at his side the one 
above all others most conversant with French af- 
fairs. Some observers like to see in the appointment 
an indication on the part of the Vatican to follow a 
policy antagonistic to the totalitarian States. More 
judicious commentators see rather in the circum- 
stance of Cardinal Maglione’s appointment a fur- 
ther proof of His Holiness’ proclaimed policy of 
peace. Breaking all precedent, the day after his 
election he hastened to the microphone to beseech 
all rulers and nations to unite with him in procur- 
ing peace. His first prayer as Pope was for peace, 
and his every effort and that of his Secretary of 
State will be toward that one end. 


HITLER marches on. He invaded Austria. Six 
months later, he advanced through the Sudeten- 
land. Six months later, he trampled through Slo- 
vakia and Carpatho-Ukraine. At the end of the 
border-line between Poland and Rumania, lies the 
Russian Ukraine. Hitler marches on to the Ukraine. 
He is marching on to the final crisis. Thus far, 
there has been no power in Europe that has dared, 
or has chosen, to halt his tramping soldiers or to 
oppose his crushing diplomacy. There has been no 
barrier to prevent the spread of his sphere of in- 
fluence. Hitler has had the madness of a man pos- 
sessed with a single idea, a man who would not be 
deterred from his objective. He has built up the 
power of his weapons within Germany and has in- 
creased that power through his accessions beyond 
Germany. No nation in Europe challenges his 
power. When his conquests are completed, he will 
challenge Europe. Hitler has his eyes set to the 
East, along the border-line that leads down to the 
Ukraine. Has he timed for himself another six 
months before he marches once more? With what 
has he a rendezvous in the Ukraine? Shall the So- 
viet and the Reich, the Marxist and the Nazist, the 
hammer and sickle and the swastika, the atheist 
and the pagan, clash or unite? Europe awaits that 
day, for it shall be a day of reckoning for all the 
nations of Europe. Can the United States, on that 
day, maintain itself and the two continents that 
divide the Atlantic and the Pacific in peace? The 
United States can not control the nations of Eu- 
rope, can not prevent the wars of Europe, can not 














settle the tragedies of Europe. The United States 
must prepare itself to defend itself, but must like- 
wise prepare itself against involving itself in Euro- 
pean wars. 


TRUTH seeps out finally. It had been our conten- 
tion before, at the very beginning, and all through 
the course of the Spanish Civil War that the plague 
spots in Spain were the Communist cells. We point- 
ed out that the Spanish Popular Front was a Com: 
munist creation; that it was a mask and the brains 
behind the mask were Communist; that it was a 
fist and the bones beneath the flesh were Commu- 
nist; that it was a gesture and the muscles con- 
trolling the gesture were Communist. We denied 
again and again that the Madrid-Valencia-Barce- 
lona, so-called Loyalist, Government was a moder- 
ate Socialist, Liberal, Popular or Democratic Gov- 
ernment in its essence or in its aims. We kept on 
specifying the Communists who controlled the suc- 
cessive juntas governing the Red area, all the way 
through to Negrin whose final salute to Spain was 
the clenched fist. We revealed the fact that the 
Communists in the early months of 1936 planned a 
coup, and that this political and military coup was 
nipped by the prompt action of Generals Sanjurjo 
and Franco, and their fellow Spaniards, military 
and civil. We believed that the Communists in Spain 
were a small minority; that the majority of this 
minority were ignorant people stuffed with propa- 
ganda and led dumbly by the nose; but that highly- 
intelligent and subversive-minded leaders were di- 
recting operations aimed at the establishment of a 
Sovietized Spain. The Communist coup failed in 
1936. The Communist-inspired Loyalist Govern- 
ment was smashed by Franco’s troops and the de- 
termination of the authentic Spanish people. The 
last outbreak of the Communists was the desperate 
rebellion against the Defense Committee in Madrid 
in the early days of this month. Not even the 
American newspapers tried to conceal the identity 
of the Communists. Layer after layer was stripped 
from the Spanish Popular Front, and the heart of 
the Spanish Civil War was revealed. It was the dis- 
eased heart of Communism. It was pierced. Spain 
can now be healthy. 


ITEMS of interest are emanating from the meet- 
ings of the All-Union Communist Party Congress 
being held in Moscow this middle-March. Great 
Britain is an object of scorn, France of bitter hate. 
Among the countries favored by Moscow is “the 
greatest capitalist country in the world,” the Unit- 
ed States. Such praise creates in us a queazy feel- 
ing. Manuilsky, of the executive committee, esti- 
mates that the American Communist party has 
grown from 20,000 to 90,000 in the past five years. 
It has facilitated the strengthening of the industrial 
trade unions; conducted tireless and patient work 
among the members of the A. F. of L., “on the 
basis of the class struggle’; “has great authority 
among the Negro toiling masses as well as among 
the best representatives of American intellectuals”; 


has given “the democratic movement,” by its par- 
ticipation, “an impulse along the path to a more 
consistant anti-Fascist struggle”; it helped to “win 
a huge victory in the presidential election,” and 
“on the wave of this (democratic) movement, the 
Communist party grows.” Manuilsky urged a 
strong stand against Fascist aggression. To achieve 
that, “it is necessary for the working class to apply 
material pressure upon the bourgeois governments. 
The weapons which the working class has at its 
disposal are strikes, mass demonstrations and a 
popular movement against robber wars.” In read- 
ing these and other reports from Moscow, and all 
the pronouncements of the American Communists, 
one should substitute the real meaning for the cov- 
ering words. For example: “The defeat of Fascist 
aggression” means “The victory of Communist ag- 
gression”; “Fascist demogogs” means “anti-Com- 
munists”; “Anti-Fascist struggle” means “Com- 
munist struggle’; “democratic movement” means 
“Communist movement.” Applying this key to 
Communist literature, one grows enlightened. 


JOSEPH SCOTT, nationally known Catholic attor- 
ney, believes in undiluted Americanism. When Red 
pickets boycotted a meeting over which he pre- 
sided and seriously molested the patrons, while po- 
lice tardily endeavored to quell the riot, Mr. Scott’s 
militant Americanism asserted itself. In a stinging 
letter to the Los Angeles police, he notified them 
of another meeting to be held at the Knights of 
Columbus auditorium and advised the police to stay 
away, as he and his associates were prepared to 
handle the situation adequately. Mr. Scott, aware 
of such Communist tactics in New York, announced 
that their New York technique would be unavailing 
in Los Angeles. “We are Americans,” he declared, 
“and are going to do our level best to uphold Amer- 
ican standards of free speech, free assembly and 
freedom of conscience.” Needless to say, the Red 
pickets avoided the second meeting. 


ONE might go through a long list of adjectives to 
find a word that aptly characterizes the broadcast 
of the recent Papal coronation ceremonies, but cur- 
rent usage causes each in turn to pale in signifi- 
cance when applied to the magnificence of the Vati- 
can pageant. Hollywood has monopolized thrilling, 
colossal, stupendous for its offerings which make 
such qualifications inapplicable when compared with 
the dignity, the grandeur, the majesty of the pro- 
gram radio listeners were privileged to hear from 
12:30 to 7:15 on Sunday morning, March 12. There 
was a feeling of awe each listener experienced as 
the colorful, meaningful ritual was unfolded and 
explained. The world had centered its attention on 
the Holy Father. But what was significant above 
all else was the fact that it was the Pope toward 
whom people of every denomination had turned. 
They strained their ears for every word, every 
tone, every ceremony. It was our Pope, the Visible 
Head of the Church, the Vicar of Christ on earth 
who was receiving the homage of the world. 
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HABEMUS PAPAM 
EUGENIUM CARDINALEM PACELLI 


One Pope and still another Pope till the end of time 


BARRETT McGURN 











THERE was great sorrow in New York the day His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XI, died. It deepened on the 
succeeding day as a fuller realization of the world’s 
loss followed the initial shock. On board the Rez, 
which carried Cardinal Dougherty and Cardinal 
Mundelein to the Conclave that elected a successor, 
there was sorrow too when the cause of their hasty 
trip was recalled. 

But in Rome, hearts were light and smiles were 
everywhere. I was shocked at first. Here was the 
very community that should have suffered the most 
devastating blow, for here the beloved Papa had 
lived and walked and given his benedictions. A great 
newspaperman, the European spot-news expert for 
a vast news service, expressed the same thought. 

“T had to fake my story,” he told me. “I had to 
lie. I said that the crowds in St. Peter’s were 
mournful and depressed. But they weren’t. Some 
were even laughing. I’m not a Catholic but I 
couldn’t send a story saying that.” 

The next day as I stood in the center of the 
piazza of St. Peter’s within view of the mighty dome 
reared by Michelangelo as a lasting prayer in stone, 
within the folding arms of the tall-pillared semi- 
circular colonnades erected by Pope Alexander VII 
three centuries ago, and beside the rose granite 
obelisk topped by the cross, I finally understood 
the reaction of Rome. That great reporter had not 
understood, precisely because he was not a Catholic. 

Standing there in the Roman sunshine, a sense 
of the same security, the same peace, the same 
Faith that was a birthright of those Romans came 
to me. The Vicar of Christ had gone to be with 
Christ and, in the days that we would wait for 
Christ to send another Vicar, Christ Himself even 
more than ever was watching over His children. 

That was the first impression. As the ten days 
before the Conclave wore on the impression was 
deepened. It could not have been merely a fanciful 
Irish reaction. 

I saw it the day the Cardinals prayed to the 
Holy Ghost for inspiration in their momentous 
choice. With a group of several hundred journalists 
and intimates at the Vatican, I stood in the Regal 
Hall connecting the Pauline and Sistine Chapels 
and the Hall of Benediction from whose balcony 
the new Pope would bless the city and the world. 
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There was no sense of awe in the air, awe at the 
possibility of human error in the coming choice. 
There was chatter and laughter, the same as people 
everywhere enjoy when thoroughly at ease. There 
was an almost other-worldly sense of safety and 
security. 

With eight Swiss Guards standing sentinel in 
their fierce, sharp-pointed metal helmets whose 
warlike lines are laughingly belied by scarlet ostrich 
plumes along the top, and with an unmilitary de- 
tachment of 100 gossiping Noble Guards in Grecian 
helmets and heavy gold epaulets, we waited in that 
room of priceless murals for the arrival of the 
Cardinals. Domenico Cardinal Jorio, prefect of the 
Congregation of the Discipline of the Sacraments, 
was first, arriving at the door of the Pauline Chapel 
just at 3:30 p.m. For a full two minutes he chatted 
there with several officers of the Noble Guard. 
Luigi Cardinal Maglione came a few minutes later, 
smiling and grasping the hands of a dozen persons 
on his way. 

Just after four, most of the rest of the Sacred 
College, about fifty-five Cardinals, arrived in pro- 
cession and entered the Chapel. After two or three 
minutes, as the strains of Veni Creator issued from 
the chapel, they emerged, retracing their steps 
through the Royal Hall and turning into the Sis- 
tine Chapel at its distant end. There the adminis- 
tration of the oaths of secrecy began and, as we 
left, the sealing of the Conclave quarters was 
started. 

As the Cardinals sat in the green-carpeted Sis- 
tine Chapel next afternoon engaging in the third 
ballot, I strolled through the great crowd in St. 
Peter’s piazza. Seldom have I seen such content- 
ment, such relaxed and homely calm. There was 
a great tangle of hansom cabs, right-side-drive 
taxicabs, be-feathered Italian soldiers, tourists with 
candid cameras, old ladies with shawls that failed 
to cover all their whitened locks and shoes that 
failed to cover all their stockinged toes, afflicted 
persons waiting for the blessing urbi et orbi, clerics 
in robes of every design, shabby natives from the 
poorer sections and van-dyke bearded Northerners 
in impeccable dress, and children, children, children. 

The children were happy. But the peace and con- 
tentment and happiness and laughter was even 














more apparent among their elders. Mothers and 
fathers were at their most indulgent. One little 
girl of about five dashed out in front of a hansom 
cab and had to run a dozen steps before she cleared 
the hooves of the horse. Her father interrupted 
his conversation with one of the omnipresent 
soldiers of Rome to grasp the child’s hand as she 
neared him, and then resumed his chat without 
a single scolding word. 

Under the colonnades the oldest and the young- 
est had collected. There were mothers administer- 
ing to the simple needs of new-born babies. There 
was one old man about seventy performing the 
sleight of hand of cradling a slumbering chubby 
boy of four in his arms while still reading, or pre- 
tending to read, at arm’s length a tattered copy 
of Il Popolo di Roma which seemed but recently 
rescued from some dusty pavement. 

Out in the piazza, seminarians, chatting, stood 
in groups dictated by the orders or localities to 
which they would one day go, or by the colleges 
at which they were then studying. There were 
sandaled monks, German theological students in 
vivid crimson, Franciscans in cowled brown habits, 
and hundreds of students for the secular priest- 
hood in black capes and clerical hats. 

The calmest groups seemed those clustered about 
the obelisk, which even on uneventful days is a 
favorite idling place for mothers with baby car- 
riages, none of whom are the least concerned about 
pushing the perambulators across an international 
but unguarded frontier, that of Italy and the Vati- 
can City, to reach the rendezvous. None of those 
who leaned against the obelisk or clambered up 
five feet to perch on its ledge seemed to realize 
that they were resting against Caligula’s needle 
which, in 67 A.D., was a neighbor of the cross on 
which Saint Peter was crucified upside down. None 
seemed to realize that their shoulders brushed a 
shaft that all Rome stared upon in 1586 as Pope 
Sixtus V directed the delicate engineering task of 
moving it from its ancient site in the Neronian 
circus to the place at which they were standing. 
They may have been oblivious to their art treas- 
ures, but they seemed to draw the same consola- 
tion and sense of continuity and eternity from that 
spot that so many others in that throng seemed 
to experience. 

Just at 5:30 my eyes were drawn instinctively 
and mysteriously to the mis-called chimney of the 
Sistine Chapel, the stove-pipe that workmen had 
erected there a few days earlier. A wisp of smoke 
perched capriciously at the lip of the chimney, a 
wisp of white smoke. As we stared, it lingered an 
instant longer, and then swiftly angled upward as 
more poured forth. All the feeling of being with 
the Father that had been accumulating in those 
days in Rome was concentrated into that single 
terrific moment. The laughter, the joy, the hap- 
piness was so intense, I scarcely fought back a 
burst of tears. Five times more within the hour 
then beginning I struggled not to weep at the 
tremendous emotional stress that was aroused. 

Bianco, cried out a woman next to me. Bianco, 


bianco, bianco. 


“White” was shouted in a score of tongues from 
100,000 other throats. For three minutes the vast 
crowd remained motionless as some rubbed hands 
in a desperate effort to express their joy, and others 
laughed and chattered wildly and without attempt- 
ing to hear or be heard by their companions. Then, 
those far out near the ends of the colonnades 
broke into a run for the vast steps of St. Peter’s. 

Those of us who had mounted to the vantage 
point of the steps earlier in the afternoon continued 
to stare at the smoke. A dark cloud of sfumata 
issued from the chimney and puzzled us. Perhaps, 
just as had happened in the morning, the early 
white smoke had been in error. 

But at 5:52, the second of the jolting thrills of 
that afternoon occurred. Lights went on in the Hall 
of Benediction. Then the blinds were drawn back 
from the French doors at the balcony revealing 
the brilliant gold of the ceiling. 

The golden cross appeared and then Camillo Car- 
dinal Caccia-Dominioni came to the edge of the bal- 
cony. Nuntio vobis gaudium magnum. Habemus 
papam, he said in clearly enunciated words. It was 
necessary to look away from that balcony to sup- 
press the tears. As the roaring cheers died down 
suddenly and instantly, in such a way as has no 
other crowd I have ever seen become silent, none, 
that is, except the worshipers at Mass at the mo- 
ment of Consecration, Cardinal Caccia-Dominioni 
went on: eminentissimum ac reverendissimum do- 
minum, Eugenium—. The crowd broke in again 
with a cry of delight. There are two Eugenios in 
the Sacred College, but they could think of but one. 
“Pacelli, Pacelli, Pacelli,’ they cried. Again that 
sudden, startling, absolute silence. Dominum sacrae 
Romanae Ecclesiae Cardinalem Pacelli, again a 
cheer, and then: qui sibi nomen imposuit Pium 
Duodecimum. 

By now the wood-burning Roman buses were 
discharging their hundreds of passengers a quarter 
of a mile from St. Peter’s, the radio flash had 
brought so many persons to the piazza the buses 
could come no closer. Romans came in unending 
running streams through the north gate as well. 
More than 250,000 persons, stretching a half mile 
to the Tiber, were within view of the balcony. At 
the twentieth minute past six the Holy Father in 
a black cope and white cassock appeared to his 
people for the first time. 

In the hour since his election the sun had set 
and the three-quarter moon that had hung dimly 
over Castel San Angelo, the moat-surrounded 
fortress the Popes once had to occupy, had soared 
high and bright until now it gleamed down from 
a point near the cross atop Caligula’s obelisk. As 
those near me sank to their knees, Pope Pius XII 
gave his blessing. Evviva il papa, shouted the Ro- 
man throngs at the end. Ceaselessly moving his 
outstretched arms upward toward him, the Holy 
Father, the new Vicar of Christ, welcomed us to 
his protection and care. This is what the Roman 
throngs, wise in the succession of the centuries, 
had looked forward to through the days just past. 
There had been no end. The continuity of Mother 
Church had been unbroken. 
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INTERNATIONAL BRIGADES 
ARE WELCOMED TO MEXICO 


Stalinized army of Spain menaces our borders 


JOHN E. KELLY 











IN THE early days of the Spanish war, the writer 
transmitted to a Federal official information relat- 
ing to Soviet plans to establish an international 
Red army in western Europe, based on Catalonia, 
for use wherever Stalin contemplated conquest. 
The data was returned with a scornful penciled no- 
tation: “fantastic, impossible.” Since then the In- 
ternational Brigades have written a grisly chapter 
of history; the Federal official remains discreetly 
silent. 

In recent months, sixteen thousand members of 
the infamous Communist Brigades crossed into 
France, their path to the border marked by rapine 
and destruction. Supposedly “neutralized” long 
since by the Non-Intervention Committee, the mer- 
cenaries retained arms, vented their hatred upon 
the land that had thrown them forth. Crossing into 
France from Puigcerda, they dynamited the inter- 
national bridge, although Franco’s men were two 
hours away and no military objective was gained. 
Similarly, at the Mediterranean end of the shrink- 
ing Red front, Internationalists of the Thirteenth 
Brigade, led by Colonel “Modesto” (a play on 
words, perhaps, assuming that this Muscovite Com- 
munist was too modest to use his name of Alexan- 
droff), burned the town of Port Bou at midnight, 
ere they fled through the railway tunnel to France. 
They no longer had terrain to defend; the war was 
over; but one more scar of black and red must 
mark the passage of “democracy’s volunteers.” 
When the callous murderers of the Bishop of Teruel 
are known, no doubt Internationalists will be found 
among them, for the Fifteenth Brigade crossed the 
Pyrenees at the point where he was martyred. 

The French Mobile Guards searching the Inter- 
nationalist officers at the border, found these 
“fighters for principle” worldly-minded and light- 
fingered. Their pockets bulged with stolen jewels. 
“We are just delivering them to the Spanish gov- 
ernment,” they explained glibly. But the practical 
French confiscated the loot, fined the bearers its 
value, 187 million francs, and announced the pro- 
ceeds would be applied to the care of civilian refu- 
gees in southern France. The Spanish owners 
mourned their irretrievable loss, while leaders of 
the French Bar rushed to plead the Communist 
title to stolen property. 
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The curtain was falling on the Spanish tragedy, 
but the villains made plans for re-enacting their 
réles on a distant stage. The Eleventh to Fifteenth 
Brigades, which crossed the Pyrenees, were com- 
posed almost exclusively of renegade Poles, Czechs, 
Italians, Austrians and Germans who could not go 
home. But this remnant of the international Red 
army must not be wasted: up from Red Spain 
rushed Andre Marty, Black sea mutineer and Dep- 
uty in the French Parliament, commander-in-chief 
of the International Brigades. Marty had a plan 
ready-made; he would relieve France of her danger- 
ous guests and establish these troops within strik- 
ing distance of their next objective. And so, the 
16,000 men of the International Brigades are to go 
to Mexico, welcomed by Lazaro Cardenas. The 
Mexican Indian may find that the foreign rattle- 
snakes are more vicious and dangerous to his per- 
sonal safety than the native-grown Reds. 

It needs no expert in the trends of these troubled 
times to see that the Brigades in Mexico, however 
disguised as land-loving peasants, constitute a men- 
ace to the United States. No one really believes that 
these war-hardened men, unfitted temperamentally 
for civil pursuits, will settle to farming. They will 
add one more turbulent ingredient to the Mexican 
brew, shock troops and agitators for international 
Communism. 

They will filter across our border confident of the 
myopic humanitarianism of the Secretary of Labor, 
to join their fellows who have returned to parade 
their uniforms in Times Square, to retake their 
places, without official protest or investigation, on 
the rolls of relief. Already, Herbert Benjamin, a 
leading light of the Communist party and guiding 
spirit of the Workers Alliance, has spoken exul- 
tantly of the imminent strengthening of the Com- 
munist-dominated union of the unemployed, “when 
many of our leaders return from Spain.” The net 
result is that we shall have the International Bri- 
gades here and on our border, ready to follow the 
Communist doctrine of overthrow of the United 
States system of government “by violence.” 

Governor Barrows of Maine has stated that if 
Stalin has a million men under arms in this coun- 
try, he could not be making more progress than his 
cause is from Communist inboring into our govern- 




















mental agencies. Here discontent, envy, hatred are 
furnished by experienced leaders in the art of class 
revolution, the Red attack upon the United States is 
accelerated. For this we have to thank our “sister 
democracy,” France, and our “good neighbor,” 
Mexico. The international Red army has but moved 
its base, ready to write its record in Spain across 
our credulous (“it cannot happen here’’) land. The 
administration in Washington, many of whose high 
officials openly expressed sympathy with the Red 
government of Spain, makes no move to prevent 
the migration. 

More than the Red troops are moving to Mexico. 
Indalecio Prieto, Red “Minister of Defense,” who 
deserted his post in the last months of 1938 to visit 
Chile and to instruct the newly elected Popular 
Front Government in the niceties of the class strug- 
gle, including no doubt the art of liquidation he so 
successfully practised in Madrid, has purchased a 
large estate near Cuernavaca and will transport his 
fortune of millions of pesetas, francs and pounds 
sterling. (It would be rude to ask this defender of 
the proletariat: “Where did you get it, Sefor?’’) 
No doubt, Senor Prieto will provide the brains for 
the Brigades’ strategy, although he may meet com- 
petition from Leon Braunstein Trotsky, also resid- 
ing in Mexico and avid for the recapture of the 
power once his. 

It has been dinned into our ears that the Red 
government of Spain was “free, independent, demo- 
cratic,” serving the Spanish people only and having 
no connection with any other country in the world. 
The Red leaders must have been neglecting their 
reading recently, or perhaps the need for masks has 
passed, for suddenly we find that the real-estate 
holdings of the Spanish nation in the French em- 
pire, the consulates in Tangier and Lyons, are being 
sold by their custodians. It is announced that the 
proceeds, together with the furnishings of the 
buildings of the Spanish Embassy in Paris, and 
shiploads of records and much of the personnel, 
will go to Mexico! There is no hope of regaining 
Spain, the Cross rises triumphant over the broken 
hammer and sickle. But the international Red 
army, finding a base in Mexico, must have a head- 
quarters, funds and staff. All of these are to come 
from Red Spain via France. Lenin said, “Russia, 
Spain, then Mexico, then the United States.” His 
disciples follow faithfully the blueprint drawn by 
the master mind. 

There is, to be sure, a slight hitch in the proceed- 
ings. The troops will go, some of the money has 
gone and there are millions of stolen funds in the 
possession of the late Ambassadors of the fraudu- 
lant “Republic.” But the French, mindful of the 
necessity of explaining to a skeptical Generalissimo 
how their frontier “happened” to leak 600 tons of 
war supplies daily, confronted reality and stopped 
the procession, although tardily. Daladier does not 
care how much trouble the Internationalists cause 
us; he undoubtedly does not want them in France 
where they would constitute a weapon in the hands 
of Messrs. Marty, Cot and Leon Karfunkelstein 
Blum; he has to live on a common frontier with 
Christian Spain. Therefore, the Embassy furnish- 


ings were seized at Bordeaux and the “Republic’s” 
gold hoard of $45,000,000 will remain in France 
pending legal adjudication. 

Can we still believe, as we note the approach of 
the Communist shadow to our beloved land, that 
“it cannot happen here?” 


RADIO FROM 8 TILL 5 
BEGUILES HOUSEWIVES 


JOHN L. PATTERSON 











UP and down and across our country radios blare 
from morn ’till night. And what a blessing they 
have proved to every American! Yes, the radio has 
revolutionized the life of the American people. It 
has been the mechanical mouthpiece whereby in- 
formation concerning politics, music, drama and 
multifarious other diversified subjects has been 
given freely to the nation’s millions. 

But, like everything earthly, it is not all good. 
Radio has one glaring defect which we, as Catholics, 
can and should correct. It is the open dissemination 
of an ungodly disregard for marriage and its sacred 
character. 

Each morning and afternoon housewives from 
Maine to California, from Washington to Florida, 
busy themselves with their household duties to an 
obligato of skits, stories, serials and sketches whis- 
pering their dramatic and romantic thrill into the 
attentive ears of American homemakers. 

A grand total of twenty quarter-hour skits cram 
for place on the loudspeaker between the working 
hours of eight and five. Sixteen of these base their 
theme on the fickleness of the marriage bond! 

The insidiousness of the manner in which these 
undermining ideas are spread far and wide makes 
the recognition of its danger extremely difficult. 
Interestingly and excitingly broadcast, these skits 
have a following of avid listeners. The programs 
certainly promote the speedy passage of a dreary 
and monotonous day about the house. The insertion 
of enticing offers of this and that for so many 
labels of such and such, and the contests wherein 
thousands of dollars per day are the prizes for com- 
pleting some praise-of-a-product sentence in so 
many words or less—these added messages are re- 
sponsible, too, for the faithfulness and devotion of 
millions to the dial of their daytime radio. 

Our complaint is by no means directed to the 
structure of the drama’s broadcast, nor can any 
criticism be lodged against the dramatic ability of 
the players. Both these factors are generally su- 
perb and only add to the sweetness of the lure for 
the listener. The sole protestation we make is at 
the oneness of the harmful theme employed by 
eighty per cent of the authors of these sketches. 
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This theme is the abandon with which marriage is 
almost universally regarded. 

Story A deals with the struggle of a mother to 
rear correctly the children of a husband who first 
quarrels with and finally leaves her and them to 
bask in the shower of adulation heaped upon him as 
an innocent sufferer by a siren of the first magni- 
tude. He makes his home in the same hotel with 
his new interest and they talk of divorce as a prel- 
ude to their better “enjoyment” of their new-found 
bliss. 

In Story B, the movie-actress heroine attests to 
her “head-over-heels” variety of love for her al- 
ready-wedded agent. He, chivalrously, spares her 
the unbearable pain of an impossible love by fling- 
ing a divorce and cash settlement at his spouse, 
thus facilitating a new “marriage.” 

For Skit C is reserved the dramatic masterpiece 
wherein the divorced wife watches, amid sympathy- 
stirring penury, the prosperity of her former mate 
with her successor. A touching ramification of this 
plot is that Wife No. 1’s daughter, seeking her real 
mother, continually crosses her path unaware of 
the proximity of the object of her search and of 
her desperate need. 

Eixhébits D and E use the headstrong young boy 
and girl, as their pivotal point. In one, the boy, 
much younger than his bride, finds a young girl for 
the possession of whom he simply must persuade 
his wife to seek a divorce. Another has a teen-age 
girl defying her family by running off with a shad- 
owy youth from across the tracks. 

The authors of Story F gain novelty by having a 
decidedly unmotherly mother, years after desert- 
ing her young daughter, return and claim her only 
to put over immediately a cash deal for her with 
the city’s most notorious racketeer who wants the 
comely girl for his own “wife.” 

The remaining pieces of entertainment (sic) 
have their individual dramatis personae made up 
of wives, husbands, third parties, and children mov- 
ing back and forth in stirring and spectacular 
alignments. Truly, praise must be directed to the 
authors of these skits for the intricacy of their 
plots’ evolvement, since this must be a most diffi- 
cult task when all are hemmed in by sameness of 
theme and characters. However, the tree of their 
labors should bear only the fruit of stern, down- 
right, persistent and justifiable disapproval from 
all who would safeguard the sanctity of the home 
and the marriage bond. 

Recently, a press dispatch from the nation’s capi- 
tal reported a coalition of representatives seeking 
a congressional probe into the radio industry. They 
quoted the President as recognizing a real need for 
such a study when, in his recent message to Con- 
gress, he demanded reorganization of the Federal 
Communications Commission. Be that as it may, 
we can safely assert that our aforementioned com- 
plaint of radio skits will not come under the scru- 
tiny of such an investigating board if and when it 
is appointed. And why? The only apparent answer 
is because such an existing evil has as yet gone on 
without rousing an audible complaint. 

We have seen, read and heard of the late investi- 
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gating committee anent the activities of those who 
would overthrow our form of government. Al- 
though smothered, temporarily, at least, by con- 
troversial bickerings, this probe was not once ac- 
cused of being unpraiseworthy in its initial aim. 
Certainly not; all realize the importance of safe- 
guarding our democracy from the corrosion of un- 
American tactics. But why is not as great vigilance 
kept over the very backbone and prop of our na- 
tion—the home? 


FAMILY PORTRAIT: 
BROADWAY EXECESIS 


GERARD DONNELLY, S.J. 











FAMILY PORTRAIT, the new drama by Lenore 
Coffee and William J. Cowen, has been playing on 
Broadway for something more than a week, and it 
is clear by this time that the piece is set for an 
extensive run. 

As the final curtain came down on one of the 
early performances at the Morosco Theatre last 
week, the applause sounded pretty thunderous. It 
grew in volume as the large cast of players took 
their bows and from up in the gallery there came 
several cheers and even a few whistles. Perhaps 
later audiences will not be so enthusiastic or friend- 
ly, for that is the bitter rule of the Forties; yet all 
during this first week the patrons have been deep- 
ly impressed. 

All of which makes it necessary for a Catholic 
writer to point out that the play teaches religious 
doctrines that are completely opposite to those 
taught by the Catholic Church. 

Family Portrait is a religious drama dealing with 
the home of Christ at Nazareth during His public 
life and the years immediately after His death. The 
figure of the Saviour does not appear on the stage; 
hence the chief character of the play, and the only 
one ic take part in its seven scenes, is His mother 
Mary. The story speaks of the woes, both little and 
great, inflicted on her and upon the other relatives 
of Christ by His departure from Nazareth, His sub- 
sequent return, His execution, the memory of His 
death in later years. 

The authors have chosen—very wisely, it must 
be granted—to employ modern speech throughout 
their dialog; they have written no wouldst’s or 
thou’s or thee’s for their actors, and some true in- 
stinct for good theatre has warned them not to 
make direct quotations from the Gospels. Moreover, 
they have costumed their people in present-day 
dress, slightly stylized to suggest Biblical times. But 
both these departures from the tradition of sacred 
drama serve to help their play in its effort to show 
the small familiar details of domestic life in Naza- 

















reth and to make its Biblical characters seem real, 
living and human. In all justice one should note 
here, also, that the piece is effectively written and 
beautifully mounted, and that under the direction 
of Margaret Webster (who staged the recent Mau- 
rice Evans productions) a cast of thirty or more 
people works with obvious enthusiasm, and Judith 
Anderson, the star, is at her best. 

Catholic objection to Family Portrait can be 
stated thus: the mother shown in this drama is not 
the Virgin Mary portrayed by the Gospels and hon- 
ored by twenty centuries of prayer; she is not the 
Mother of God, set apart from all other human 
beings by unique privilege and fulness of Grace; 
she is not the loving Mother of all men. And the 
Christ whose picture is painted in this piece is not 
the Divine Son of God, preaching the supreme im- 
portance of the supernatural life and demanding 
that all men believe in His Godhead as the first and 
fundamental tenet of their Faith. 

The Christ of Family Portrait is only a son of 
man, gifted with genius and nobler than his fellows, 
a sort of Holy-Land Lincoln, compelled by some 
deep philanthropic instinct to teach men a message 
of human brotherhood, kindliness, forgiveness, mu- 
tual respect. He is not one who rose from the dead. 
Years after His death and burial someone tells His 
mother of the old report that He rose from the 
tomb and was seen by His followers. But she insists 
that, were this so, He would surely have come to 
visit her. 

The Mary of this play is a noble, but essentially 
unimportant woman, hardly wiser or less unselfish 
than the village women around her, but winning 
sympathy in the theatre because she is shown in 
that nearly always effective rdle—mother dis- 
tressed about son. Nowhere in this drama does she 
profess to see the death of Christ as more signifi- 
cant to the world than the death of any other great 
and good man martyred by a callous generation. 
To the Mary of Family Portrait Calvary is merely 
a place where her firstborn was murdered; it is not 
a sacrifice which redeemed the world. 

If the reader will open his New Testament at the 
sixth chapter of Saint Mark, he will find an account 
of the serious questions raised in Nazareth when 
the Saviour came here, to the synagog of his own 
home city, to preach. “And many were in admira- 
tion of his doctrine” (verses 3 and 4 inform us) 
“saying: How came this man by all these things? 
Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, the 
brother of James and Joseph and Jude and Simon? 
Are not also his sisters here with us? . . . And 
Jesus said to them” (the Gospel continues): “A 
prophet is not without honor but in his own coun- 
try and in his own house and among his own kin- 
dred.” 

Never, in the 2,000 years of her existence, has 
the Catholic Church interpreted these Scriptural 
texts to mean that Christ’s mother bore other chil- 
dren. On the contrary, it has always been Catholic 
belief that the Mother of Christ remained a virgin 
—before, during and forever after the conception 
and birth of her Son. The dogma of the Mother’s 
perpetual virginity is inextricably linked to the doc- 


trine of the Son’s true Divinity, and both, in the 
Catholic view, are matters of Faith—facts, that is, 
which all men are bound to accept. To teach the 
contrary, and to say that Christ was the son of a 
human father or that his mother gave birth to 
other children, is heresy, and while this, to be sure, 
is an extraordinary noun to hurl at a Broadway 
production, it is the reason for Catholic objection. 

According to Family Portrait, the household at 
Nazareth is a home in which Christ is the eldest of 
five sons and into which, as the years pass, there 
come the grandchildren of Joseph and Mary. (Inci- 
dentally, he is starkly called “Jesus” throughout 
the play, and even “Uncle Jesus” by one of the 
grandchildren; the reporter saw only two or three 
heads in the audience bow at the name.) The five 
brothers, following the trade of their dead father, 
are carpenters, the eldest son being the best-skilled 
with the tools and the cleverest at driving a bar- 
gain. His desertion of the little shop in order to in- 
dulge his queer taste for public preaching threatens 
to ruin the prosperity of the family and infuriates 
his brothers. His doctrine, as it is reported to them, 
so-xnds a bit fanatical and makes them ashamed. 
His complete failure upon his return to the village 
to impress his fellow townsmen with miracle or 
doctrine and his ejection from the town by a mob 
of jeering neighbors brings bitter disgrace upon the 
the little family and, worse still, breaks up an ad- 
vantageous marriage planned by the youngest boy. 
To the mother his prolonged absence, his strange 
sayings, his ultimate tragedy bring a full measure 
of grief. It is only years later, when the story of 
his shameful death has been almost completely 
forgotten, that something like peace returns to the 
members of this family. They are profoundly re- 
lieved when a visitor, a prominent citizen in a 
neighboring community, admits that he has never 
even heard of Jesus Christ or of Him crucified. 

Last week a Catholic clergyman held a moment’s 
conversation with one of the authors of Family 
Portrait, and he reports that the playwright is a 
wholly sincere and well-intentioned man, who hopes 
that his play will do a lot of good by bringing some 
knowledge of Christ and of His doctrines to the 
thousands who have hardly ever heard of Him. The 
playwright mentioned the empty pews of the city’s 
churches and then pointed to the full rows in the 
theatre. All these people, he said, were not an audi- 
ence but a congregation, and they were learning, 
many of them for the first time, the message of the 
Saviour. 

But Catholics, and indeed all Protestants who 
cling to the truths of the Apostles’ Creed, will feel 
a certain inadequacy in that statement. Christians 
must believe that Christ was Divine—in the fullest 
sense of the word. And so a play about Christ which 
soft-pedals His chief and repeated claim down to 
the very vanishing point presents no true biography 
of the greatest figure in history. And a sermon, 
even though it is a sermon aimed at Broadway, 
which describes the Saviour as merely a noble son 
of man and is silent about the fact that He is also 
the true Son of God, does no real service to the 
congregation in the Morosco Theatre. 
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ROSENBERG REVEALS MIND 
OF NAZIS TOWARD CATHOLICISM 


Relentlessly, the Church is being steadily destroyed 


ANONYMOUS 











WHEN the German Bishops, in their Fulda Pas- 
toral issued last August, charged the Nazis with 
aiming at the very extinction of Christendom, Das 
Schwarze Korps, publication of Nazidom’s elite, 
answered in its turn with a mass of statistics show- 
ing the “flourishing Catholic life” in today’s Ger- 
many. They went further and charged the Bishops 
with conspiracy against the Reich. After citing vol- 
uminous figures to show the output and even in- 
crease of “spiritual” publications, the increase of 
the number of retreat days, of Holy Communions 
received, etc., Das Schwarze Korps asked, with all 
the moral indignation of the outraged innocent, 
where this “so-called” persecution mentioned in 
the Pastoral might be? The Bishops’ letter was just 
another manifestation of the lying propaganda of 
political Catholicism, just another proof of the 
spirit of systematic malevolence of Catholicism 
with regard to the new State. 

Where lies the truth with regard to the religious 
situation and, in particular, with regard to the 
Catholic Church in today’s Germany? Every well- 
informed person on modern Germany knows the 
answer to this question. He knows, namely, that the 
answer of Das Schwarze Korps is nothing more nor 
less than hypocrisy personified. He knows that the 
statistics quoted by this periodical prove, if any- 
thing, the case of the Bishops, not the case of the 
Nazis, namely, that these increases are the result 
of persecution. He knows that when the Bishops 
spoke of the method of persecution, they touched 
the very heart of the whole situation. He knows 
that the policy of the present German leaders is 
to destroy the Catholic Church by isolating her 
from the concrete, every-day lives of her children 
and thereby relegating her to an abstract realm 
which has no real existence. In other words, every 
informed man knows that the German Govern- 
ment’s purpose is to profit, to the ruin of the 
Church, by the very prevalent opinion that the 
Church is there merely as a sop for man’s mystical 
emotions and has no right whatever to enter into 
his practical life. All sorts of obstacles are placed 
in the way of courageous Catholics who still live 
their Catholic Faith. Always, be it well noted, how- 
ever, in a devilishly clever measure, with a view to 
being able to say, in case of charge of persecution, 
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that Catholics are left free to exercise their Faith. 

Meanwhile, a campaign of calumny is carried on 
in certain Nazi publications with the object of de- 
stroying the confidence of the faithful in the 
Church and its ecclesiastical representatives. The 
whole pretense of non-persecution on the part of 
the Nazis together with all their talk about freedom 
of religious confession is sheer hypocrisy, a smoke- 
screen behind which they are feverishly at work 
with a view to bringing about the destruction of 
Catholicism. The “freedom” is indeed there, but it 
is there for no other purpose than to create con- 
fusion in the Catholic camp, while the Nazis en- 
trench their positions and consolidate their gains, 
in preparation for the final offensive. 

In proof of this allegation, I pass over a thousand 
and one incidents which might be cited from every- 
day life in Germany, and gather my evidence from 
direct sources. 

At a session of the inner circle during the Nurem- 
berg Party Congress in September, Rosenberg, 
official Nazi “philosopher,” stated that it was his 
opinion, and he felt this opinion was shared by the 
Fiihrer, that Catholicism must be eradicated from 
the Third Reich. The statement was made by way 
of reassurance to those of the party who wanted to 
see the Church ruined but who were beginning to 
doubt the mind of the higher-ups on this particular 
point. That their desires will be fulfilled, Rosenberg 
assured them, there is no question. They must have 
confidence in their leaders’ intuition for suitability 
of means and time, however, and not risk failure by 
precipitating the event. 

To those in close contact with Nazi Germany, 
this declaration of Rosenberg came as no surprise. 
Nor was it a surprise that he contended that in this 
particular case hé and Hitler are two minds that 
think as one. There is no more difference between 
Rosenberg and Hitler in respect to their views with 
regard to religious institutions than there is in the 
same regard between Stalin and the Comintern, 
though both the latter atheists and the former pan- 
theists have drawn great profit from this deliberate 
confusion. It is to be hoped, however, that this 
emergence into the open, after so much attacking 
from ambush, will disillusion those afar who think 
all is right with the religious world in Germany. 

















But lest it should fail to do so, lest there should be 
some who still think it possible that there may be, 
after all, some mistake somewhere and that, de- 
spite the Pope’s Encyclical, the Bishops’ pastoral, 
the evidence of German exiles, Rosenberg and Hit- 
ler desire nothing other than the freedom of the 
pee Church, let us go again to Rosenberg him- 
self. 

In an address given on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the winter semester of Martin Luther Uni- 
versity, Wittenberg, November 4, 1938, and pub- 
lished in the National Socialist Monthly for Decem- 
ber, Rosenberg dealt with the question as to 
whether the concepts weltanschauung (world-view) 
and glaubenslehre (dogmatic-teaching) were iden- 
tical. Out of the confusion of his mind, we gather 
his ideas about the Catholic Church: first, that it 
is an outworn institution, representing values that 
are long since dead; secondly, that it is, therefore, 
an irredeemable obstacle in the way of the progress 
of the “new values” of Nazism; thirdly, that the 
Church has by her actions demonstrated the latter 
“truth”; fourthly, that Nazism is a weltanschawung 
which takes its place autonomously alongside any 
other religion and will, in the course of its develop- 
ment, have the courage to break with all religions, 
if necessary; fifthly, that Nazism will grant “free- 
dom” of action to all religious confessions as long 
as they do not conflict with its ideas and ideals; and 
finally, the Nazis, realizing that a whole change of 
ideals is not possible overnight, will give plenty of 
time, trusting that the great enthusiasm of all Ger- 
mans for everything German (as typified in Na- 
tional Socialism) will cause such a conversion to 
Nazism that other religions will disappear. 

Rosenberg stated: 

The fact is today already evident that for a Na- 
tional Socialist there can be no question of a Glau- 
bensersatz in dependence upon historical (religious) 
confessions. . . . The National Socialist weltan- 
schauung originated autonomously alongside all the 
spiritual and political institutions of our time and 
grew up more and more to greater consciousness of 
itself. As it emanates from the German character, it 
will, undoubtedly, display constantly in its line of de- 
velopment great kinship with the general character- 
istics of the great ones of her (Germany’s) past 
who, likewise, once found courage to cast aside ossi- 
fied crusts and, if necessary, to break with every- 
thing, when they set out upon their great quest for 
truth, their search after a new order of life. 

To prove yet further that National Socialism is 
a new “faith,” “an instinctive turning away from 
the old order,” the speaker then proceeded to give 
some sentimental instances of youth dying with 
“heil Hitler” on their lips and dying contentedly 
when assured that they had done their duty. He 
continued: 

It (the National Socialist Movement) believes in a 
great destiny incomprehensible for single individ- 
uals; but it cannot bind itself to declare metaphysi- 
cal principles as dogmas of the Party. It is, there 
fore, not a question of setting down metaphysical 
principles, but it is a question of a gigantic, thus far 
non-existent, warfare of German values and German 
character against values of life and social orders 


stemming from other sources. (R’s italics) We too 
have not been spared the battle for a new ideal. 


There then followed a glorification of the disin- 


terestedness of National Socialists, who “. . . came 
forward without inquiring about reward or punish- 
ment in the other life,” and a portrayal of the 
“martyrs” of the movement who “died not for a 
metaphysical doctrine, nor for one or another of 
the confessions, but offered up their lives in the 
conviction that through their contest they had to 
defend a whole and great people and that this sacri- 
fice for the highest values of their nation was, at 
the same time, the work of a divine providence.” 

The final point of interest for us is Rosenberg’s 
remark on paragraph twenty-four of the National 
Socialist Program. He does not intend here, he 
says, to illustrate this paragraph: 

I should like merely to draw attention to the first 
portion of this program. There it says that the Na- 
tional Socialist Movement assures all religious con- 
fessions free activity insofar as they do not contra- 
dict German sense of morality and do not imperil 
the existence (Bestand) of the State. The National 
Socialist Movement will always comprehend, in its 
understanding of history, that any process involving 
a transformation of mind and soul needs incompara- 
bly more years than a political revolution and that 
representatives of former orders of life cannot 
change their old order of values overnight. . . . It 
will let go by a long, long series of years and re- 
frain from all arguments of force. 

Visioning his millennium, Alfred Rosenberg con- 
tinued: 

It (the National Socialist Movement) has the con- 
viction that this (its) order of values, signified by 
the words national honor, social justice, volkskam- 
eradschaft, pride and loyalty, will be so firmly built 
up out of the national sense of the people, and will 
be so organically grown up that, in comparison with 
it, every other order of life—about whose historical 
justification we do not want to judge—will vanish. 


There can be no doubt from the foregoing cita- 
tions that the Nazis have in view the uprooting of 
the Catholic Church in Germany. Rosenberg said 
this in so many words when he was speaking to the 
Nazis themselves at Nuremberg. In the Wittenberg 
address he veils his terms, for he is speaking to 
“outsiders,” but he reveals his own mind, insofar 
as his confused mind can reveal itself, and shows 
us, moreover, what manner of men the Nazis are. 
In the light of these statements Das Schwarze 
Korps’ assertions are shown to be, as is generally 
the case, hypocritical and empty. The truth is not 
in it. Its business is to carry on offensive propa- 
ganda against the Church and to seek to drag down 
into the mud everything sacred. Concern for truth 
and morality is a virtue which is hardly to be ex- 
pected in men of the stamp of the editors of Das 
Schwarze Korps. 

But what, in the light of all that precedes, does 
the future hold for true German Catholics? The 
answer, it seems to me, is clear. If the Nazis are 
able to achieve it, there will come a day when a 
Catholic must necessarily choose between his Faith 
and Nazi Germany. On that day, courageous Cath- 
olics will be forced to take the road to exile, as in- 
deed many of their fellows have already done. 
Rosenberg speaks of “letting pass a long, long series 
of years.” Many incidents of recent occurrence 
would seem to indicate that the time may be great- 
ly shortened. 
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SCHOOL BUDCETS 


PROBABLY the report published last week by the 
Citizens Budget Commission caused the sleepiest of 
New York’s citizens to rise up and take notice. 
Why, asked the Commission, is the Board of Edu- 
cation asking for $161,413,453 for the support of 
the city’s elementary schools when, ten years ago, 
the school population was larger by 107,726 pupils, 
and the schools took care of them for $131,000,000? 

Point is given this question when the Commission 
observes that the sum asked by the Board, $161,- 
413,453, does not accurately state the total cost of 
these elementary schools. It omits such substantial 
items as the debt on buildings, teachers’ pensions, 
health service to pupils, and gas, light and power. 
Were these expenditures included, the total cost 
would be about $200,000,000. The corresponding 
total ten years ago, with a much larger number of 
pupils, was $167,000,000. 

Even the Board of Education admits that by 
March, 1940, the decennial decrease will not be 
107,726, but at least 150,000. Why then, asks the 
Commission, does the Board need $33,000,000 more 
for a small job than it needed for a larger? The 
only answer seems to be that the smaller the 
school population, the more New York will be 
obliged to pay for the schools. 

The Board’s immediate plans give this view sub- 
stance. According to the Commission, two years 
ago the falling registration in the schools “indi- 
cated that more than 1,200 teaching positions 
might be abolished, with a saving to the city of 
$2,701,000.” But instead of dropping these teachers, 
the Board is arranging to appoint 1,001 new teach- 
ers, at an additional cost of $2,155,892. 

It would be interesting to know to what extent 
these conditions are duplicated in other large Amer- 
ican cities. The birth-rate is falling in the United 
States in general, as well as in New York, yet 
school costs, the largest single item in every city 
budget, continue to rise. How much of this growth 
is caused by legitimate programs to improve ele- 
mentary education by establishing smaller classes, 
with a larger number of better-trained and better- 
paid teachers, how much is due to wasteful expendi- 
tures by incompetent administrators, and how much 
is plain graft, has never been decided. Nor will the 
question be answered until these costly—in the 
opinion of many, far too costly—educational ex- 
periments have been submitted to searching and 
intelligent investigation. 

Certainly, this investigation should be made be- 
fore the Federal Government proceeds to pour hun- 
dreds of millions annually into the local school 
funds. The phrase is used figuratively, of course, 
for the Federal Government “gives” nothing. 
Funds sent on from Washington represent what 
the people have already paid to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, minus the heavy overhead characteristic 
of every Federal agency. 

Local school costs are already too high. It does 
not seem wise to add to them by establishing a 
Federal school fund. 
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THE PRESIDENT 


HOW many Americans ever think of asking God’s 
protection for the Government under which we 
live? How often do we pray: “Assist with Thy Holy 
Spirit of counsel and fortitude the President of the 
United States, that his administration may be con- 
ducted in righteousness and be eminently useful to 
Thy people over whom he presides; by encouraging 
due respect for virtue and religion; by a faithful 
execution of the laws in justice and mercy; and by 
restraining vice and immorality”? These supplica- 
tions are taken from a prayer composed by the 
Father of the American Hierarchy. 


FOR CHRIST 


AS the London Month points out in an extend- 
ed editorial comment on the war in Spain, the 
late Holy Father realized from the beginning, 
as some Catholics do not realize even now, “that 
the Nationalist uprising was but one phase of 
the struggle forced upon Christianity by a 
growing revolt against Almighty God.” “Hap- 
pily,” comments the Month, “the Church as a 
whole, in spite of a sprinkling of political Cath- 
olics in France and elsewhere, thought with the 
Pope on this crucial point.” 

“Elsewhere” probably includes the United 
States, but we venture to think that the dissi- 
dents from the judgment of Pius XI whom we 
know are not primarily “political.” They are, 
rather, a well-meaning but muddle-headed folk 
who think themselves commissioned to speak 
for the Church, in spite of the fact that they 
know little of philosophy, as it is expounded in 
Catholic schools, and nothing at all of theology. 
If in their championship they criticize the Pope, 
and, in the present instance, inform the Spanish 
Bishops that they know nothing of Spain or of 
the aims and methods of the “Loyalist” Gov- 
ernment, they conceive that theirs is an appeal 
from a Pope and a Hierarchy ill-informed to a 
Pope and a Hierarchy which may one day equal 
them in wisdom and charity. 

These critics amuse Catholics, or irritate 
them, but their chief influence has been to unite 
Catholics in the United States solidly behind 
the Holy Father. Occasionally, of course, they 
may have occasioned a mild sort of scandal, but 
the majority of Catholics know them for what 
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THE CONGRESS 


OR do we pray for Congress? “Let the light of 
Thy Divine Wisdom direct the deliberations of Con- 
gress, and shine forth in all the proceedings and 
laws framed for our rule and government, so that 
they may tend to the preservation of peace, the 
protection of national happiness, the increase of in- 
dustry, sobriety, and useful knowledge; and may 
perpetuate to us the blessing of equal liberty.” It 
would be difficult to find a prayer more appropriate 
in its pleading to God for wisdom in government, 
unbroken peace, and the increase of industry in 
these troubled days. 


BELIAL 


they are. Perhaps recent events, among them 
the blessing which Pius XII has bestowed upon 
General Franco, may help them to understand 
that they do not defend the Christian cause by 
finding excuses for the Belial of Communism 
in Spain. 

It would be too much to hope, however, that 
they will refrain from offering advice to Gen- 
eral Franco on conditions in Spain, or from put- 
ting him in the dock when, as is probable, he 
declines to act upon it. In the difficult task be- 
fore him, General Franco needs all the help he 
can get, but we do not believe he will find much 
in the advice which has been given him by some 
of our metropolitan newspapers, or, for that 
matter, by Government officials in France and 
Great Britain. General Franco will certainly 
not take example from the Communists who 
have slain thousands of innocent citizens in cold 
blood, but he would be a poor leader if he did 
not bring these murderers to even-handed, 
speedy justice. 

Clemency here would be misplaced, since it 
would permit men who hate God and hate Spain 
to return to careers of crime. When men like 
Dillinger, “Al” Capone, and other criminals 
are laid by the heels, there can be no talk of 
“reprisals” and in comparison with the brutes 
who have outraged Spain, Dillinger and Ca- 
pone are candidates for canonization. Spain will 
have peace only when those who have struck at 
her very existence are given, after fair trial, 
the punishment merited by their crimes. Justice 
must be done, if Spain is to enjoy peace. 


= 


LOVERS OF THE POOR 


YEARS ago Catholics affectionately named Leo 
XIII, “The Pope of the Workingman.” The great 
Leo was indeed worthy of the praise which the title 
implied, but it might have been conferred, almost 
with equal propriety, upon any of the Popes who 
have followed him. For all strove, each in his own 
way, to translate into practice the principles which 
Leo XIII had championed in his Encyclical On the 
Condition of the Working Classes. 

We are apt to think of Pius X, exclusively, as the 
Pope who opened the door of the tabernacle, and 
invited all of us, even our little children, to receive 
Holy Communion frequently and, if possible, daily. 
For this he assuredly merits eternal and grateful 
remembrance; but Pius X was also an apostle of 
social justice. His solicitude for the worker was 
manifested particularly in two official communica- 
tions to the Bishops of Italy. Of these documents, 
the first was the Motu Proprio of December 18, 
1903, in which he reaffirmed the Encyclical of Leo 
XIII, and the second was the Encyclical On Chris- 
tian Social Action, issued on June 11, 1905. 

In both pronouncements, Pius X was obliged to 
condemn certain harmful practices which had 
grown up in Catholic groups, and for this reason 
they may seem to lack the constructive character 
of Leo’s Encyclical. Yet it is often necessary to con- 
demn what is false before what is good can be rec- 
ognized and promoted. In his insistence upon Chris- 
tian principles in dealing with all human problems, 
Pius X showed his desire for the truest welfare of 
the worker, and his wish that everything possible 
be done to aid him, particularly through the forma- 
tion of unions of employers and employes. 

The comparatively short reign of Benedict XV 
coincided with the outbreak of the World War and 
the troubled days of reconstruction. From 1918 the 
minds of men were occupied with the task of set- 
ting the world in order, a task which failed, largely 
because the counsels which Benedict had offered in 
his famous “Peace Proposals,” of August 1, 1917, 
and in his Encyclical The Reestablishment of Peace 
(May 23, 1920) were set aside by the Allied Na- 
tions. Yet even during those dark days, the heart 
of Benedict went out to the worker, and in the En- 
cyclical Ad Beatissimi (November 1, 1914) which 
treated of the disturbed order created by the World 
War, he pleaded for justice to wage-earners every- 
where, and deplored the class hostilities with their 
“many consequences, not less disastrous for the in- 
dividual than for the community.” 

Pius XI carried on the work begun by his prede- 
cessors. But “if one were to seek for the character- 
istic note of Pius’s attitude to the workers,” writes 
the Rev. Lewis Watt, S.J., in the March issue of 
The Christian Democrat, published by the Catholic 
Social Guild at Oxford, “‘one would find it to be that 
of affection, a truly Christian love which showed 
itself in an earnest desire to ‘better their condition’ 
(a phrase he often used) both materially and spirit- 
ually, and which led him to urge Governments, em- 
ployers, and all in influential positions to play their 
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part in the great campaign against social injustice.” 
This note of “affection” is found not only in his 
Labor Encyclical of May 15, 1931, where one would 
naturally look for it, but also in Encyclicals and 
other official pronouncements in which social jus- 
tice is not the principal theme. 

Some of the late Pontiff’s most trenchant obser- 
vations on social reconstruction are found in the 
Encyclical On Christian Marriage, published on 
December 31, 1930. Referring to difficulties which 
have become even graver during this economic de- 
pression, the Pope wrote: 

If families, particularly those in which there are 
many children, have not suitable dwellings; if the 
husband cannot find employment and a means of 
livelihood; if the necessities of life cannot be pur- 
chased except at exorbitant prices; if even the 
mother of the family, to the great harm of the home, 
is compelled to go forth and seek a living by her 
own labor; if she, too, in the ordinary or even extra- 
ordinary labors of childbirth is deprived of proper 
food, medicine, and the assistance of a skilled physi- 
sian, it is patent to all to what an extent married 
people may lose heart, and how home life and the 
observance of God’s commands are rendered difficult 
for them. 

Again, in his Letter to the Mexican Hierarchy, 
treating of the dreadful conditions then and still 
existing in Mexico, Pius XI bade the Bishops and 
priests: ‘Truly love the worker, for his state of life 
approximates more closely than any other to that 
of the Divine Master.” Bold is the comparison of 
the life of the worker with that of Our Divine Lord; 
so bold that only a Vicar of Christ could utter it. 

The note of “affection” is heard again in the 
Encyclical Nova Impendet, in which Pius XI dis- 
cussed the economic crisis, unemployment, and the 
alarming increase in armaments. Here he expressed 
his love for those “so peculiarly the object of Our 
affection, namely, children, the working classes, 
laborers, and all those not well provided with home 
comforts.” Of the unemployed, he said: “Their 
cries of distress touch Our heart, move Us with that 
same feeling of pity, and force Us to repeat the 
same lamentation drawn from the loving Heart of 
Our Divine Master at the sight of numbers of men 
fainting for want of food, ‘I have compassion on the 
multitude’.” And in the Encyclical On Atheistic 
Communism: 

To priests in a special way We recommend anew 
the oft-repeated counsel of Our Predecessor, Leo 
XIII, to go to the workingman. We make this advice 
Our own, and faithful to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ and His Church, We thus complete it: “Go to 
the workingman, especially when he is poor; and in 
general, go to the poor.” 

The love which Pius XI had for the poor and the 
suffering, made manifest in a dozen other passages 
which might be cited, has been inherited by Pius 
XII who in his first words to the world prayed for 
the poor and the sick. With Pius XI and with Our 
Lord, he too will say, “Blessed are the poor,” and 
“Go to the poor.” Like his predecessors, Pius XII 
will be the Pope of the poor and of the laborer, 
because he is the Vicar of Him Who was poor and 
in labor from Bethlehem until the hour when on 
Calvary He was deprived of His garment, His last 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


IN the Gospel for tomorrow, Passion Sunday 
(Saint John, 46-59), we read the conclusion of a 
discourse in which Our Lord clearly affirmed that 
He was God. There can be no doubt that the Jews 
understood Him. Seeing in Him a mere man, they 
accused Him of having a devil when He said that 
He was very God. When at last He solemnly af- 
firmed, “before Abraham was made, I am,” they 
took up stones to kill Him as a blasphemer. On this 
occasion, “Jesus hid himself and went out of the 
temple.” His time was not yet come when He would 
allow Himself to be taken by His enemies and 
brought to Calvary. 

These Jews set the pattern for the unbelieving 
world in which we live today. Many men and wom- 
en are “interested” in Christ’s Mystical Body, the 
Church, just as many were “interested” in hearing 
Our Lord when He preached His Gospel to the mul- 
titudes. They may even applaud when the Church, 
speaking through Leo XIII, pleads for justice for 
all wage-earners; when Pius XI, with apostolic in- 
dignation, rebukes tyrants who oppress God’s chil- 
dren; when Pius XII, in his first words to the world, 
pleads for peace among all nations. 

But these men and women do not applaud the 
Vicar of Christ. What they applaud is a teaching 
that, for the moment at least, is a popular teaching. 
They see nothing of a Divine commission in the 
Pope, as the Jews saw nothing that was Divine in 
Jesus Christ. They follow the Pope because he gives 
them bread that the world needs, bread that he 
alone can give. So too did the crowds follow Jesus 
Christ when He fed them. But they turned away 
from Him, or tried to stone Him, when He pro- 
claimed, in language not to be misunderstood, that 
He was God Whom they must obey. 

So will it be to the end. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the Church which He founded will always have 
faithful followers, and followers who when trial 
comes, fall away. There will be times when the 
world will seem to approve the Church’s work 
among men, and times when it will try to suppress 
her. In the life of the Church, the hosannas of Palm 
Sunday are followed by the mobs of Good Friday. 
Governments welcome the Church when they think 
they can use her, and crucify her when she asserts 
her Divine mission. Not yet have they learned that 
the Church will never compromise with evil; that 
she will never allow them to treat human beings as 
political pawns; that to the end she will assert her 
right to function as a perfect society, and to teach 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ to all men. 

The strongest support of every government 
which endeavors to promote justice and good will, 
the Church is the unyielding enemy of every gov- 
ernment which attacks the rights of God and the 
rights of man. The world now listens to her teach- 
ing, now takes up stones to cast at her; again and 
again her enemies boast that they have brought 
her to death, only to see her emerge from the 
shadows of persecution with renewed strength. 
Like Christ she is deathless, for like Christ she is 
Divine. 














CHRONICLE 











THE ADMINISTRATION. The United States and 
Panama elevated their respective legations to the 
rank of embassy. In Latin America, the United 
States now has embassies in Colombia, Venezuela, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Pan- 
ama. Commercial and financial agreements 
were concluded between the United States and Bra- 
zil. In addition to credits from the Export-Import 
Bank, $50,000,000 in gold will be loaned to Brazil 
for its Central Reserve Bank. Brazil agrees to free 
its exchange, to resume, July 1, a temporary ser- 
vicing of its $357,000,000 debt in this country, in 
default since November, 1937. After two years, 
Brazil will attempt to readjust permanently the in- 
debtedness. The agreement is expected to facilitate 
trade between the two nations. . . . The Administra- 
tion abandoned its plan to have the statutory na- 
tional debt limit raised immediately from $45,000,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000,000. . . . While President 
Roosevelt was cruising in the South Atlantic, Sec- 
retaries Morgenthau and Hopkins publicly approved 
revision of taxes believed to be deterring business 
recovery. Upon the President’s return, members of 
the inner White House circle were reported to be 
opposing such revision, arguing it would mean re- 
pudiation of former utterances by the President. 
Announcement by Administration leaders in the 
Serate and House that no tax revision was likely at 
this session was interpreted as signifying the inner 
circle was winning the argument. 


THE CONGRESS. President Roosevelt asked Con- 
gress to restore the $150,000,000 it cut from his 
$875,000,000 relief estimate of January. If it does 
not, the WPA will have to begin the progressive 
discharge of WPA workers to a total of 1,250,000 
by June 30, the President said. There was no sub- 
stantial change in the unemployment situation, he 
advised. . . . Representative Cox announced he 
would urge a thorough investigation of the WPA. 
Senator Vandenberg proposed that Congress grant 
the President’s request up to June 1, and then set 
up “a more equitable and a more economical relief 
substitute” for the WPA. . . . The Monopoly Com- 
mittee continued its hearings, receiving testimony 
concerning the whisky and sulphur industries. . . . 
Congressional leaders pondered plans to provide 
pensions for retired Senators and Congressmen. .. . 
A Senate sub-committee voted favorably on an 
amendment designed to restrict franking service 
for Government departments. “Wholesale mailing” 
cost the Government $15,000,000 annually, it was 
estimated. . . . Resolutions were introduced into the 
Senate and House which would authorize the Presi- 
dent to sell to American republics units of naval 
vessels and munitions and to reveal to these repub- 
lics secrets with regard to armament manufacture 


and operation. A proposal to have the United States 
build warships in its navy yards for American re- 
publics was endorsed by the State Department. 
Rear Admiral Morrell, chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, told the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee that the navy yards were too busy 
to undertake such work for ten years. . . . Debate 
on foreign policy continued. Senator Homer T. 
Bone asserted that “no force stands between the 
man in the White House and plunging this country 
into a bloody war.” 


WASHINGTON. Senator Taft characterized Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s opposition to “the repeal of the 
emergency law of 1933 giving him power at his sole 
discretion to issue $3,000,000,000 of paper green- 
backs with nothing at all behind them,” as a grave 
deterrent to business. . .. Great Britain and France 
received export licenses for airplanes worth $12,- 
000,000 during February. Following Secretary 
Hull’s embargo against Japan, achieved after he 
requested manufacturers not to sell airplanes to 
that country, Japan received no licenses. . . . China 
obtained licenses worth $160,299.95, chiefly for ma- 
chine guns. . . . The House Immigration Committee 
approved a bill providing for deportation of aliens 
who advocate “any changes” in the American form 
of government. . . . Washington correspondents, 
Pearson and Allen, assert the Dies Committee has 
information indicating the Bund organization re- 
ceived money from Germany and that Communists 
have been shipping selected American Negroes to 
Russia, where these Negroes are trained for propa- 
ganda work among their race in the United States. 
... Early income tax reports show a sharp decrease 
in receipts compared with 1938 returns. 


AT HoME. The WPA announced it would spend 
$250,000 of its funds for an exhibit at the New 
York World Fair. . . . The Southern Tenant Farm- 
ers Union withdrew from a C.I.O. union, charging 
the latter was Communist-controlled. . . . In Los 
Angeles, two Russian-born men were convicted of 
espionage. One, Mikhail Gorin, was Pacific Coast 
manager of the Intourist, Soviet travel agency. The 
Russian Embassy in Washington supplied a $25,000 
bond for Gorin. . . . The New York Senate passed 
the McNaboe Anti-Red Bill which would bar from 
the State’s civil service and teaching system any 
person who advocates the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment. 


HITLER. Following reports that Slovakia intended 
to proclaim its independence, the central Govern- 
ment of Czecho-Slovakia in Prague, March 10, dis- 
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missed the Slovak Premier, Dr. Joseph Tiso, and 
several of his Ministers. Martial law was declared 
for Slovakia. . . . A week previously Czech Presi- 
dent, Emil Hacha, had reasserted his authority 
over Carpatho-Ukraine by curbing its Premier, Dr. 
Augustin Volosin. For the moment, Czecho-Slo- 
vakian unity appeared to have beer. preserved... . 
March 10, Berlin announced that Dr. Tiso had ap- 
pealed to Chancelor Hitler. Herr Hitler held a mid- 
night conference with his staff. . . . The Vienna 
broadcasting station poured anti-Czech propaganda 
into Slovakia. . . . March 13, Slovakians staged de- 
fiant demonstrations against Prague. Explosions 
rocked Bratislava, S!ovak capital. The radio flashed 
the news that Hitler had ordered Czech President 
Hacha to permit the Slovak Diet to meet... . 
March 14, the Diet met, proclaimed the indepen- 
dence of Slovakia. Dr. Tiso was declared President 
and Premier. . .. The proclamation of independence 
came after Dr. Tiso and others were told by Hitler 
that unless they split away from Prague, German 
troops would invade Bratislava. . .. Dr. Emil Hacha, 
Czech president, was called to Berlin, given an ulti- 
matum by Hitler. He left the Berlin chancellery at 
4.15 A. M., March 15, returned to Prague, told the 
Czechs not to resist the German occupation of their 
land, that resistance would mean brutal suppres- 
sion. . . . While Hitler and Hacha conferred, Ger- 
man troops were already moving into Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, created by Versailles to stop German ad- 
vance to the East. . . . As German divisions on 
March 15 poured into Prague, Czech citizens booed 
and hissed them, sang their national anthem. 
Others sobbed as the gray-green lines took over 
their nation. . . . Hungarian brigades invaded Car- 
patho-Ukraine, pushed on to the Polish frontier. . . . 
On the night of March 15 Adolf Hitler slept in 
Prague’s historic Hradschin Castle. . . . Bohemia, 
Moravia, Slovakia had become parts of Ger- 
many... . 


Russia. The eighteenth All-Union Communist 
Party congress met in the Kremlin, Moscow, the 
first to be held since 1934. Fourteen of the leaders 
who addressed the 1934 congress have since been 
shot, many others have disappeared. . . . Opening 
the 1939 conference, Joseph Stalin declared Britain 
and France had conceded Czecho-Slovakia to Ger- 
many with the design of pushing the Reich into a 
war with Russia. The press of Britain, France, the 
United States, he said, were raising a verbal storm 
about the Ukraine, “‘to arouse the fury of the So- 
viet Union against Germany, to poison the atmos- 
phere and provoke a conflict without any apparent 
cause.”. . . He accused the democracies of a desire 
to promote wars, with the idea of stepping in after 
the participants had weakened each other, and 
dictating their terms to the warring nations. .. . 
“The enslaved and oppressed of the capitalist 
world” were yearning for guidance from Mr. Stalin, 
the Moscow press declared. . . . Dmitry Z. Manuil- 
sky, of the Communist International, reported the 
Communist party was growing in capitalist coun- 
tries. He estimated each party member influenced 
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twenty non-member workers. The Communist party 
in the United States was lauded for its achieve- 
ments. “The party has won great authority among 
the Negro toiling masses as well as among the 
American intellectuals,” he stated, referring also 
to the work among students and in labor unions. 
. . . Manuilsky told the congress that Communist 
parties in fifty-three countries recruited men and 
sent them to Spain to fight for the Spanish Reds. 
“The creation of the International Brigade is proof 
of the maturity of the Communist movement,” he 
asserted. He declared there are, in addition to the 
party members, “tens of thousands of Communists 
working underground who do not appear in statis- 
tics.” 


SPAIN. Terrorized citizens of Madrid crouched in 
their bullet-scarred homes as Communist soldiers 
battled with supporters of General José Miaja, head 
of the newly created Defense Council. For six days, 
the boom of heavy artillery, the rattle of machine- 
guns continued, as Anarchists, Syndicalists, other 
backers of Miaja fought it out with Communists in 
the streets and buildings of Madrid and in the 
Guadarrama Mountains, north of the city. The 
Communists were finally crushed, after 2,500 of 
them had been killed. . . . Following the revoit, 
four foreign Communists, three Russians and one 
Frenchman, were seized, charged with directing 
the Madrid Communist Political Bureau. . . . Miguel 
Primo de Rivera, brother of José Antonio, founder 
of the Falange Espanola, was released from a Loy- 
alist prison in exchange for the son of General 
Miaja. José Antonio de Rivera was shot by the 
Reds in an Alicante prison, November 20, 1936. . . . 
In a pastoral letter published by all the Nationalist 
papers, Cardinal Goma declared: “Catholicism 
must be the guiding spirit of the new Spain after it 
has suffered the terrible consequences of system- 
atic de-christianization . . . the general trend of the 
State’s new legislation is guided by the Catholic 
spirit. We thank God that the highest authority in 
the government wishes to make the Spanish people 
Catholic.”. .. From Pope Pius XII came a message 
to Generalissimo Franco: “. . . blessing beloved 
Spain, we cordially thank you for your devoted 
message, invoking Divine aid for Your Excellency.” 


VATICAN. Reverend F. M. Burgio, who accom- 
panied Cardinal Dougherty to Rome, was appoint- 
ed vice procurator of the cause for beatification of 
Mother Elizabeth Seton. Cardinal Dougherty intro- 
duced Father Burgio to Pope Pius XII who evinced 
great interest in Mother Seton’s cause. . . . United 
States Ambassador to England, Joseph P. Kennedy, 
after an audience with the Pope, said His Holiness. 
expressed “great admiration for President Roose- 
velt because he always admired his stand for reli- 
gion.” The Pope was grateful to President Roose- 
velt “for having sent a representative,” Mr. Ken- 
nedy disclosed, and sent his blessing to all the 
American people. . . . Luigi Cardinal Maglione was: 
appointed Secretary of State. 














CORRESPONDENCE 








GOOD FRIDAY 


EDITOR: You will welcome a comment on your 
Comment in the February 25 issue of AMERICA. 
You advocate the propriety of placing the celebra- 
tion of the liturgical Good Friday services within 
the hours of twelve and three o’clock. 

May I say that I have done that the past two 
years. In 1937 the services started at one o’clock 
and the church was greeted with an overflow atten- 
dance, exactly as for the Christmas midnight Mass. 
Last year services began at 12:30, and although the 
attendance was large, it did not measure up to the 
attendance of the year preceding. My parish is a 
rural one, largely, and conditions of road and 
weather must affect attendance from year to year. 
But I believe the principal reason for decrease in 
attendance was that the starting hour was a bit too 
close to the cessation of business, which did cease 
at twelve o’clock. 

One priest whom I consulted about this matter 
thought it might create wonder in the people to see 
the priest receiving Holy Communion as late as 
three o’clock in the afternoon. However, I heard 
not a single remark on that matter. Indeed, it could 
be explained to the people that it is perfectly law- 
ful to begin Mass on any day as late as one hour 
after noon. 

It would be a great help if our civil officials would 
strive to observe Good Friday a littie more like the 
legal holiday that it really is. Properly, business 
should be entirely abandoned. Certainly, stores 
should close by eleven o’clock in the morning, so as 
to permit people conveniently to arrive at church 
by twelve noon. The people appreciate very strong- 
ly the opportunity of participating in services dur- 
ing the traditional hours of the Crucifixion. 

If, as you suggest, a sermon is inserted, the Pas- 
sion is read in the vernacular, and each individual 
comes to the front for adoration of the Cross, the 
services will last for three hours. Incidentally, no 
one present, no matter how debilitated, neglects to 
come to the front for this adoration. 

The real problem of these afternoon services is 
the matter of preaching a sermon, where there is 
but one priest. Without a morsel to eat or a drop to 
drink all day, the two combine to bring about a 
parched tongue and a weak stomach sufficient to 
make a voluble use of the voice impossible. I did 
preach on both occasions. But I consider it my good 
fortune to have a small church in which to speak. 

Mora, Minn. (REv.) W. G. BrkK 


BIBLE 

EDITOR: Owing to other occupations at the time, 
I overlooked the letter of Layman in your issue of 
January 28, with its kindly reference to an article 
of mine, and its writer’s inquiry, which is partly 





met by the Rev. A. J. Piveller in your issue of 
March 4. 

There are several recent editions of the Vulgate 
version of the whole Bible. The best in many re- 
spects is the Biblia Sacra, of M. Hetzenauer, O.M. 
Cap., Pustet, 1929. Equally useful and less expen- 
sive is the Bibliorum Sacrorum Nova Editio, of A. 
Gramatica, Rome, Vatican Press, 1929. This edition 
has a greater number of cross-references than any 
other, although some of these are suggestive rather 
than clearly pertinent. Of the New Testament alone 
the latest critical edition (thoroughly complete) is 
Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine, by A. 
Merk, S.J., Rome, Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1935. 

All of these are scientific works by Catholic 
scholars which are recognized as standard. 

Layman inquired only about “the original 
Greek,” which means that of the New Testament. 
In your issue of March 18, Vic Montaldi extends 
this question to a Greek translation of the Old 
Testament, the Septuagint. He closes with the ob- 
servation that “since all the Greek versions of the 
Old Testament were made by Jews, there seems to 
be little merit in insisting on a ‘Catholic’ publica- 
tion.” 

There would be no little merit in obedience to 
Canons 1399 and 1400 of the Church’s code. Canon 
1399 forbids the use of “editions of the original 
text, and of ancient Catholic versions of Holy Scrip- 
ture, even of the Oriental Church, which are pub- 
lished by any non-Catholics.” Since the Wiirttem- 
berg publishers suggested by this writer are not 
Catholics, their production cannot be commended 
to a Catholic reader. 

The wisdom of such a law is illustrated by Bag- 
ster’s mistitled Septuagint, which shamelessly omits 
the seven deutero-canonical Books of the Old Test- 
ament, and is therefore not an edition of the Sep- 
tuagint in fact. 


Woodstock, Md. W. H. MCCLELLAN, S.J. 


BOY SCOUTS 


EDITOR: Having been a Catholic lay-worker for 
the past twenty-five years, I was deeply interested 
in Father LaFarge’s article in AMERICA as regards 
Catholic Action. While I am free to admit that 
there is a lack of cooperation by the laymen and 
priests, I feel a lot of the blame for this condition 
arises from the fact that many priests do not take 
a real interest in this work and some resent it as 
an intrusion upon their prerogatives. Take the Boy 
Scout movement which has cyer 1,000,000 boys in 
it. It should receive encouragement from the 
clergy, but does not get it in certain dioceses. It 
seems incomprehensible that priests should turn 
down the establishment of troops in their parishes 
for it does not make them very strong with the 
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non-Catholics who are striving unselfishly to bet- 
ter the moral conditions as regards their boys. 
' For the past three weeks I have been working, 
trying to get men for an elementary training course 
for inexperienced Scout Leaders, and despite the 
large number of telephone calls and some personal 
interviews with priests, I have not got very far. 
This lack of interest, I think, is deplorable because 
the establishment of a Boy Scout Troop really 
might be termed a civic duty for the results of the 
influence of scouting are incontrovertible. Let me 
add, however, that I have received every evidence 
of courtesy from some of the city’s leading clergy. 

For seven years I did all my Scout work among 
the Protestants and Jews and it was from a minis- 
ter that I received some five years ago the first real 
tribute to my work as a leader. During my services 
to non-Catholic Troops I always received the great- 
est courtesy and I could not help but admire the 
way they were taking in Catholic boys to their 
Troops on account of the lack of places for them to 
go connected with the Catholic Church. In fairness 
to these non-Catholic leaders I will say that as far 
as my contacts were concerned I never heard or 
saw any evidence of bigotry or injury done to a 
boy’s religion. These Catholic boys were taken into 
the Troop, given a nice warm meeting place and 
assistance in their efforts to obtain Scout awards, 
and in the Summer they went away to camp and 
provision was made for them to attend Mass. 

It has long been my opinion that we have been 
too negligent in the establishment of better rela- 
tions with Protestants. For several years I tried to 
get priests to attend District Scout affairs but they 
were reluctant to go. Eventually I obtained the ser- 
vices of a priest who had attended a normal school 
in his younger days, and he was an ideal candidate 
for this kind of work. In several months time he 
was beloved by all and he was courteous and 
thoughtful of others. Protestants came to me after 
they met him and told me they did not know we 
had such fine men in the priesthood. I firmly be- 
lieve that if a more friendly attitude had been as- 
sumed by the Catholics toward Protestants we 
should be receiving State aid for our schools. 

Address withheld SCOUTMASTER 


PAPER CURRENCY 


EDITOR: The letter from R. P. Jarvis in your 
March 4 issue condemns paper currency as uncon- 
stitutional. In it Mr. Jarvis seems completely igno- 
rant of both the theory and the history of money, 
yet hesitates not to set himself above the United 
States Supreme Court. I reply briefly to errors of 
fact that no intelligent citizen should continue to 
hold, let alone spread abroad, in the matter of this 
“life-blood of the economic body.” 

After quoting the “coin money” clause of the 
Constitution, Mr. Jarvis says: “The only money 
that can be coined is metallic money, and has noth- 
ing to do with paper money, paper currency, etc.” 
De facto, there are billions in paper currency now 
circulating and seen by all (excepting Mr. Jarvis). 

The lawfulness of paper currency, issued by Con- 
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gress, was settled in the Legal Tender Cases by the 
United States Supreme Court in 1870, the ruling 
being that “Paper currency made legal tender by 
Congress was constitutional and good payment for 
debts existing and due before its passage, as well as 
after its passage.” In an 1883 case the Court said: 
“Congress may make paper currency legal tender 
for all debts, present and future.” 

Mr. Jarvis wrongly thinks the word coin can 
refer only to metallic money; it is clear to all who 
have any knowledge of financial history that the 
word refers also to the issuance of paper money. 

If Congress cannot issue paper currency lawfully, 
does Mr. Jarvis imply that private banks can? 
Actually the money question today is not over the 
power of Congress itself to coin paper money but 
over the power of private banks to do so even by 
“delegation.” Even the Federal Reserve Notes (pri- 
vately issued) were not made legal tender till 1934. 

Boston, Mass. VINCENT BURKE 


STUDENT STRIKES 


EDITOR: I have read your Comment (February 
25) concerning student strikes, which at times are 
fostered by the parents. Recently I read an article 
in a daily newspaper which shows another direc- 
tion in which to point the finger of blame for these 
strikes. 

Here is an excerpt from the speech of Dr. Ernest 
O. Melby, Dean of the Northwestern University’s 
School of Education. He said: “We need boys and 
girls who will disobey their teachers.” Here he is 
advocating a direct violation of the authority for 
which he stands. 

If this is the attitude of some of our American 
instructors, no wonder that there are student 
strikes. If the taxpayers would see that their 
money is properly used in the matter of public edu- 
cation, such occurrences would not happen. 

Los Angeles, Calif. CHARLES HESS 


ERIN GO BRAGH! 


EDITOR: It has been claimed that, next to Christ- 
mas, St. Patrick’s Day is now the most universally 
commemorated feast day in the English-speaking 
world. As the good Saint looked down this year to 
note the world-wide progress of his Wild Geese he 
must have found it specially satisfactory for this 
side of the Atlantic. The voice that told urbi et orbi, 
of the death of Pope Pius XI, and the election of 
his successor, was that of the Irish American Jes- 
uit, Father John P. Delaney; the two most promi- 
nent figures at the new Pope’s coronation cere- 
monies were Eamon deValera, Prime Minister of 
Eire, and Joseph P. Kennedy, Ambassador of the 
United States to the Court of St. James, two more 
Irish Americans. Following all this there was the 
special blessing of the Holy Father sent to Msgr. 
Lavelle, the Grand Marshal, and the participants in 
the New York parade, which has ever been the in- 
centive and model for similar programs all over 
the country. Erin go bragh, so say we all! 
New York, N. Y. SINN FEIN 
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URSULINES AND HOSPITALIERES 
ANSWER LE JEUNE'S APPEAL 


EPSY COLLING 








THE first Superior of the Jesuit Missions in Que- 
bec, Pére Paul Le Jeune, was a man who lived in 
fear of his own pen. Most men take their pens in 
hand and endeavor to make them set down vague 
and elusive thoughts; but Pére Le Jeune’s pen re- 
versed all precedent. It took him in hand. Under its 
spell, he was compelled to dream his dreams on 
paper; hence his pen was as unpredictable as one 
of his own irregular French verbs and just as full 
of trouble. 

For instance, there was the time he expressed a 
wish for nuns who would come to Canada and work 
among the Indians; but he never really expected 
that such a thing could be brought about and cer- 
tainly did not realize what was going to happen be- 
cause his quill insisted upon telling his dreams. 

Pére Le Jeune’s wish was published in 1635. It 
was a part of the Jesuit Relations for that year, 
and received a great deal of attention in France. 
People took notice of what Pére Le Jeune wrote. 
Had not his pen begun the Jesuit Relations? It had. 
Back in 1632, his first Canadian report had been so 
good that it had been published by Sebastien Cra- 
moisy, Official printer to King Louis XIII. After 
that, all Jesuit reports from Canada were put into 
pamphlets as a matter of course. Today, they form 
our most authentic source-book about life in the 
northern part of America for the half century 
which began in 1632. 

Pére Le Jeune’s wild wish for nuns to help in the 
work and his rhetorical paragraph about rich wom- 
en who wasted their money are still alive with feel- 
ing. He began by saying: “Alas! Were the super- 
fluous wealth of some of the ladies of France em- 
ployed to further the conversion of these poor In- 
dians!”’ And the women took his words to heart. He 
began to get letters from nuns who wanted to work 
in Quebec. Entirely too many women were eager to 
risk their lives among the Algonquin tribes of the 
St. Lawrence. He was aghast at what his pen had 
done. Even the pen, it would seem, was conscience- 
stricken. 

The next Relation is full of horrors, setting forth 
in detail the dangers of cold, scurvy, hunger and 
snow-blindness; telling about the red man’s spoiled, 





nasty, saucy children. The Indian was a cruel, su- 
perstitious, ignorant savage with filthy personal 
habits, chronic scrofula, lice, and a fatal suscepti- 
bility to white men’s diseases. 

But it was too late. The Ursulines, teachers by 
training and instinct, wanted more than ever to see 
what could be done with the Indians’ wild offspring. 
Hospital nuns, reading of the savages’ bodily ills 
began to cast longing, professional eyes across the 
water. 

Then there was that appeal to ladies of superflu- 
ous wealth. One widow of means, Madame Made- 
leine de la Peltrie, decided that all her money was 
superfluous and pledged it all to the Ursulines if 
they would work among Indian girls. Their story is 
too long to tell here. It is enough to say that Ma- 
dame de la Peltrie, a secretary, and three Ursulines 
made their way to Quebec and founded the first 
school for girls in the Western Hemisphere. It is 
300 years old this year and is famous the world 
over as the Monastére des Ursulines de Quebec, the 
place where a girl can learn anything from sewing 
to playing on the harpsichord. 

The hospital nuns had a patroness in the Duch- 
esse d’Aiguillon, niece of Cardinal Richelieu. The 
duchess was an habitual builder of hospitals, to 
whom arrangements for obtaining a grant of land 
and having a building put on it in the wilds was a 
mere bagatelle. Three very young Augustine Hos- 
pitaliéres were pledged by the Hétel Dieu de Dieppe. 
Consequently, the duchess’ hospital was named the 
H6tel Dieu de Quebec after their mother house. It 
is the oldest hospital north of the Rio Grande, and 
the three Augustines were the first trained women 
nurses to come to North America. Like the Monas- 
tére des Ursulines, the H6tel Dieu has a tri-centen- 
nial this year. 

At the time the institutions were being organized 
in the minds of a few Frenchwomen, the Jesuit was 
very uncomfortable about the whole business. 
Everything was going wrong in Canada. 

In the first place Samuel de Champlain, organizer 
in the colony where he was governor and its main 
advocate with Richelieu and the king, died on 
Christmas day in 1635. Pére Le Jeune preached his 
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funeral sermon. Fortunately the new governor, de 
Montmagny, was a strong character under whose 
management the colony grew; but until he arrived 
Le Jeune was heavy-hearted. 

He worried about the nuns who kept writing that 
they were coming, and he wondered what made 
them want to leave the protection of their good 
French convents and come out to live among the 
heathen. Finally he decided that they were inspired 
by religious fervor. He could understand that. Pére 
Le Jeune knew all about the quickening fires of 
zeal. It was ardor for the Church which had led 
him to abandon the teachings of his Huguenot par- 
ents and enter the Jesuit novitiate in 1613, just 
after he had attained his majority. By 1632, he had 
risen to be superior at Dieppe and had attained 
fame as a preacher; but the missionary impulse 
made him leave France to oversee the beginnings 
of tue great Jesuit work in Quebec. 

Meanwhile, the hospital of the Duchesse d’ 
Aiguillon was going up. There it was! An actual 
building of wood and stone. He began to believe 
that Quebec would soon have nuns. But when he 
heard that Madame de la Peltrie and the Ursulines 
were going to supervise their own building enter- 
prises after their arrival, he shook his head, for 
thoughts of the liberated ex-convicts who formed 
Quebec’s laboring class made him wonder just what 
would be the final result. Then along about the last 
of July in 1639, Indian runners brought word that 
a fishing boat had picked up eight women, six of 
them nuns, from a French ship and was bringing 
them up the river. 

On August 1, everybody was getting ready to 
meet the boat. Governor de Montmagny invited 
Pére Le Jeune and the other Jesuits to be with him 
and his staff when they met the little vessel and 
brought the newcomers ashore. It was to be a gala 
occasion. The band was going to play; a salute of 
guns would be fired from the fort; the governor 
signified his intentions of wearing full-dress uni- 
form; and his staff would be brave in scarlet and 
gold. 

To do honor to the occasion, the good father 
hunted out the cassock with the fewest holes in it, 
reflecting, no doubt, that tramping about in a vir- 
gin forest was hard on the wardrobe and wonder- 
ing whether the orderly nuns or Madame de la Pel- 
trie or her young companion-secretary, Charlotte 
Barre, would ever have holes in their clothes. 

When he saw the women, he stopped fretting. 
They were not the kind to worry about non-essen- 
tials. The three young Augustines were servants of 
humanity whom the priest treated with actual ven- 
eration. They arrived just as the ten-year small- 
pox epidemic began; and he saw them work until 
they fell down out of sheer fatigue. He saw them 
dye their white habits gray to keep them from 
showing the dirt that rubbed on them from his 
dirty Indian protegées. He watched their young 
superior, Mére Marie de St. Ignace, die of overwork 
and undernourishment. It broke his heart. He 
blamed himself. He blamed his pen. 

The Ursulines were more fortunate than the 
Augustine nurses for they knew no tragedy during 
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their early years in the colony. After establishing 
themselves in two rooms of a log house down by 
the waterfront and having bunks built along the 
walls where they and some Indian children could 
sleep, they began to plan their first monastery. 

Both the patroness, Madame de la Peltrie, and 
the Ursuline superior, the vigorous Mére Marie de 
l’Incarnation, were French women of the class who 
always managed affairs. To Pére Le Jeune’s amaze- 
ment they coped efficiently with the laziness and in- 
competence of the local artisans. By 1642, they had 
put up a good stone house, two stories in height, 
with a basement, cistern and well, and fireplaces 
enough to keep them from freezing to death in win- 
ter. And all this without having had recourse to 
corporal punishment. 

Both the Ursulines and Augustines were kind to 
the Jesuits who, like all men away from home, were 
lonely for civilized things. They sent Pére Le Jeune 
cakes and cassocks on holidays. It should be re- 
marked that Pére Le Jeune was tearing a great 
many cassocks in those days, which were the hap- 
piest of his life, for his agile pen had finally ob- 
tained his release from executive duties. He was 
now free to wander about and preach wherever he 
would, baptizing and burying in the wilderness and 
using his gift of words to convert the wary children 
of the forest..For ten years he did as he pleased. 

In 1649 his ten years of freedom were up. His 
superiors thought he was too great a man to spend 
all his days wandering in the wilderness of Quebec, 
so they called him home to be Procurator of For- 
eign Missions. He did not return to New France 
until the days of sorrow when the Iroquois were 
besieging the very town, and the cowardly governor 
was doing nothing but hide behind the palisades and 
shake in his shoes. The convents were fortified, and 
the superiors were passing out ammunition with 
their own hands as they encouraged the nuns more 
recently come from France and discussed practical 
matters with the hardy Canadian novices. 

Bishop de Laval, the only strong man of the col- 
ony, sent Paul Le Jeune back to the mother coun- 
try to complain to the government. Mére Marie, 
foundress of the Ursulines and the father’s very old 
friend, wrote these words in a letter sent out in 
the autumn of 1660: “Pere Le Jeune has gone to 
France to demand succor. It is to be hoped that his 
majesty will not refuse it.” Demand was a good 
word, for Pére Le Jeune was eager for Quebec’s 
well-being; and, fortunately, young Louis XIV was 
no fool and realized the value of his American 
domain. 

But Pére Le Jeune was growing old. This was his 
final accomplishment. On August 7, 1664, he died, 
leaving behind him the vanities of courts, the sim- 
plicities of the forest, and the tyrannies of his pen. 
He was seventy-three years of age. 

This year Quebec’s great hospital, the Hétel Dieu, 
and the New World’s oldest school for girls, the 
Monastére des Ursulines, celebrate their three-hun- 
dredth anniversary. They are Pére Le Jeune’s liv- 
ing monuments; and in their good works he who 
understands may read a double epitaph, one for 
Paul Le Jeune and one for his ardent pen. 

















BOOKS 


THE SECOND 
WILSON ADMINISTRATION 


My Menor. By Edith Bolling Wilson. The Bobbs- 

Merrill Co. $3.50 
THE widow of our first World-War President spent 
eleven years writing this work, part of which has been 
published in the Saturday Evening Post under the title, 
As I Saw It. Readers of the latter have surmised the 
author’s statement in her present “Foreword” that she 
has revealed no official secrets. Her further introductory 
declaration: “But I have revealed the truth concerning 
personal matters which has been often distorted by the 
misinformed,” is intriguing for students of the second 
Wilson administration. There are several points of un- 
certainty and dispute on which Mrs. Wilson could throw 
light, for example, the mental condition of her husband 
after his sad physical breakdown, September, 1919, dur- 
ing his tour of the country in behalf of the League of 
Nations. And did Mrs. Wilson have, as she puts the 
charge, “an overwhelming ambition to act as President 
. .. my exclusion of all advice. . .”? 

On the fourth day of his return to the White House, 
the President suffered a paralytic stroke of his left side, 
“but, thank God, the brain was clear and untouched.” 
Later she quotes Dr. Grayson that his patient’s mind was 
“clear as a bell.” Dr. Dercum, the attending specialist 
from Philadelphia, advised against Mrs. Wilson’s sug- 
gestion that her husband should resign. He counseled 
Mrs. Wilson: 

Madam, it is a grave situation, but I think you can 

solve it. Have everything come to you; weigh the 

importance of each matter, and see if it is possible 
by consultations with the respective heads of the 

Departments to solve them without the guidance of 

your husband. . . . He (Mr. Wilson) has the utmost 

confidence in you. Dr. Grayson tells me he has al- 
ways discussed public affairs with you; so you will 
not come to them uninformed. 

Mrs. Wilson tells us that she acted accordingly. “The 
only decision that was mine was what was important 
and what was not, and the very important decision of 
when to present matters to my husband.” And so, on the 
advice of an outside doctor, Mrs. Wilson made herself 
equivalently President of the United States. “Woodrow 
Wilson was first my beloved husband whose life I was 
trying to save, fighting with my back to the wall—after 
that, he was the President of the United States.” We 
admire the wife’s devotion to her stricken husband, but 
hardly her logic or constitutionalism in placing herself 
ahead of Vice President Marshall and Secretary of State 
Lansing. Of the latter she says: “Mr. Lansing had been 
the first (of the Democratic Party), as far as I know, 
to raise the question as to the extent of the President’s 
disability, and to try to force him from office.” Certainly 
Mr. Lansing was obliged to raise such a question, from 
Mrs. Wilson’s own account. 

A distinctive feature of My Memoir is the persisting 
bitter feeling of the author toward certain people inti- 
mately connected with the Wilson administration. Lans- 
ing, House, Tumulty are severely excoriated. Newton D. 
Baker’s phenomenal success is side-tracked, perhaps in- 
advertently, and an ez-parte story is told about him. 
However, the accolade of “old friends and fellow be- 
lievers” is given to such outstanding present-day Ameri- 
cans as Carter Glass, Bernard M. Baruch, Ray Stannard 
Baker. Ex-Ambassador William E. Dodd also appears in 
this group. 

The book makes most interesting reading, especially 
the triumphal tour of Europe. No other First Lady (let’s 





hope she is also the last) ever had the thrill of being 
welcomed and acclaimed by royalty, democracy and 
plain people as the equivalent Queen of a nation which 
had saved their forms of government and had been in- 
strumental, unwillingly, of course, in increasing their 
colonial domains, and in instituting new nations. 

The title chosen by Mrs. Wilson does not indicate the 
real hero. The book does. He is “. .. my husband Wood- 
row Wilson who helped me build from the broken tim- 
bers of my life a temple wherein are enshrined memories 
of his great spirit which was dedicated to the service of 
his God and humanity.” History has yet to assay finally 
the complicated character and work of our World-War 
President. Mrs. Wilson’s present volume adds little to 
the laboratory matter on hand. She has, however, defin- 
itively and charmingly sketched him as the ideal hus- 
band. For that the American people will be sincerely 
grateful. DANIEL M. O’CONNELL 


THROUGH LANDS 
OUTSIDE PALESTINE 


THROUGH LANDS OF THE BIBLE. Bu H. V. 

Dodd, Mead and Co. $3 
THE present work is the third in a series of three de- 
lightful books ranging over Palestine and the contiguous 
lands connected with the life of Our Lord, the Gospels 
and Epistles of Saint Paul. It is, as the author tells us, a 
by-product of the two former works, in the compilation 
of which the author conceived the laudable urge to bind 
up the loose ends by a Christian pilgrimage from the 
Euphrates to the Nile and Sinai, and so tell the story of 
the Christian life of the Near East. Through Lands of 
the Bible is the fulfilment of the desire, the story of the 
resulting journey. 

It is unnecessary to acquaint the initiated reader with 
the distinctive merits of Mr. Morton in the particular 
field he has so fruitfully cultivated. He has, in fact, em- 
bellished if not created a genre of writing. His books of 
travel are packed with judicious comments and histori- 
cal lore as well as living tableaus and pleasing digres- 
sions on peoples and places. Nor has his incursion to a 
vaster, more varied and thornier field proved him a less 
adept, capable gardener. With singular acumen and ap- 
praisal he has linked the results of approved, conserva- 
tive scholarship with his own powers of narrative and 
sharpness of observation to make In the Steps of Saint 
Paul and In the Steps of the Master at once delightful 
guidebooks for the Christian pilgrim to the Near East, 
as well as a popular commentary on the Gospels, Acts 
and Pauline Epistles, weighted not with the heavy freight 
of technical scholarship but with arresting episode, inci- 
dents and human interest of narrative. If he has here 
and there in his two preceding works missed a note, mis- 
placed emphasis, or followed a less trustworthy source, 
one was disarmed as thoroughly by the undoubted worth 
and appeal of what was offered as by the sincere dis- 
claimer of Mr. Morton to tread on the toes of scientific 
scholars. 

Mr. Morton hoed a row far different from the cheap 
purveyors to the modern depraved taste and passion 
who, with no qualification other than literary and a 
trucking to diseased appetites, have left no places or 
persons too sacred for their polluted and polluting touch. 
It was well that a writer of the acknowledged qualities 
of Mr. Morton should have preceded the despoilers into 
the rich garden and fountains of Christianity and that 
the reverent traveler and serious scholar should have as 


Morton. 
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capable, judicious, charming a guide through the Bible 
lands outside Palestine. For it is with these that Through 
Lands of the Bible is concerned. These journeys open 
what is chiefly virgin soil for the narrator and under 
the twin spell of freshness of locale and charm of de- 
scription, few dull moments are in store for the tourist- 
reader. 

Starting out at Alexandretta across the waters from 
Tarsus, through Palmyra, thence Baghdad and Ur of the 
Chaldeans, there is an opening chapter on the uncon- 
ventional Saint Simon Stylites, his life and what re- 
mains of his church. From storied Babylon we journey 
to what is Bible or at least early Christian country in 
Egypt. We are brought as far south on the Nile as 
Aswan, visiting Saint Anthony’s monastery, Suva Oasis, 
Kom Ombo, Luxor, with the concluding tour through the 
wilderness of the Exodus to the famed Greek Monastery 
of Saint Catherine on Mt. Sinai, forever linked to the 
Bible through the discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus. Mr. 
Morton’s traveler-tact is displayed admirably in his re- 
mark on the wisdom of silence on Mt. Sinai regarding 
the Codex treasure in the British Museum. I think it is 
his happy faculty of withdrawing to the background and 
omitting all the annoying pet dogmas of travelers, par- 
ticularly English, that makes his books so deservedly 
popular. 

Charming blend of colorful present with significant 
past accompanies the reader. In the services of the pres- 
ent Coptic Church he sees forms of the early Christian 
ritual still preserved. With a travel book on Ireland be- 
hind him, in Egypt which holds him longest, he recalls 
Ireland’s pre-eminence in classical studies during the 
dark ages and the remarkable fact of Ireland’s part in 
the education of Western Europe. He contributes his own 
opinion to a controversy that has lately engrossed Irish 
scholars. “The Irish monks were great travelers and it 
is highly probably that they drew their Hellenistic cul- 
ture straight from the theological schools of Alexandria. 
I would suggest that Egypt may be the answer to what 
sO many writers have called the mystery of Ireland’s 
intellectual brilliance at a time when the lamps of learn- 
ing had been extinguished in the fall of the Roman 
Empire.” 

A book to instruct and charm, never dull, yet ever 
dignified—ttruly a delightful book. Wriu1AM J. BENN 


MARKED WITH AN 
INTERROGATION POINT 


Tue History or History. By James T. Shotwell. Co- 

lumbia University Press. Vol. I (Revised edition of 

An Introduction to the History of History) $3.75 
THIS narrative of historical literature from Egyptian 
origins to the death of Augustine is written in a clear 
and mature style and manifests a captivating simplicity 
that exhibits a master working on his masterpiece. The 
coverage of material is quite thorough, the attitude of 
approach kindly and judicious. There is no significant 
section of the story which has escaped the eye of the 
painstaking scholar. 

Unfortunately, it seems that a historian always finds 
difficulty in the philosophical implications of history. The 
two disciplines proceed from different fonts, and the 
same individual has rarely enjoyed long training and 
practice in both fields. 

In this volume, it was necessary to treat the meaning 
of history and its interpretation, and Mr. Shotwell con- 
fesses his own limitations when he asserts that “faith 
and scientific history do not readily work together.” 
Accordingly, he must pay frequent reverence to the 
sacred cow of evolution—‘“when, as we suppose, some 
descendants of those shaggy simian brutes of the Ter- 
tiary forests and caves were destined to produce hu- 
manity”—and he indulges in a shallow confounding of 
Calvin with Augustinian thought (“it satisfies only those 
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who believe in absolutely unqualified Calvinism”). Of 
the Old Testament he observes: “It was not until its ex- 
ceptional and sacred character was denied that it could 
be appraised by the standards of history” The treatment 
throughout this volume is strikingly similar to the ideas 
of Frazier, whose reliability is scotched by his Voltairean 
cynicism. 

History is, indeed, a human product, not a divine, 
whether viewed as writing or as the story acted out. 
Yet back of it is the creative power and the revelation 
of the Providence guiding all life. And an interpreter 
of the sense of it all should surely be large-minded 
enough to understand and portray their necessary inter- 
relation. In this vital point a magnificent work is here 
radically subverted. Its findings will not be accepted 
without serious question. W. EuceNe SHIELS 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


HERSELF: Mrs. Patrick CrowLey. By Doran Hurley. 

Longmans, Green and Co. $2 
IN this excursion outside the boundaries of the now 
historic Old Parish the many admirers of Doran Hurley 
will find new pleasures and a delightful expansion of 
the entertaining attractions of one of the chief factors 
in the successes of his previous chronicles. Mrs. Patrick 
Crowley was lucky enough to win the big prize of the 
Irish Sweepstakes and determined to treat herself and 
a friend to a trip to New York as the initial step in the 
enjoyment of her good fortune. The record of three 
memorable weeks there make up the story. In these 
Gotham adventures, if she missed any of the excitement 
springing from the current events of the day, it is not 
the author’s fault. 

The book could easily be made to serve as a guide for 
visitors to the coming World’s Fair. The author limns 
his New York as if he were native and to the manor 
born, an accomplishment few adventurers from the hin- 
terland attain. It might be questioned, however, by the 
admirers of the august lady who, as guide, philosopher 
and friend, so sagely ruled the Old Parish for nearly 
half a century, if in her kaleidoscopic view of metro- 
politan activities she is not too suddenly evolved into a 
surrealist Broadway sophisticate. But we are told at the 
outset that this is a “romantical tale,” so why cavil at 
this and some other academic trifles, especially since 
the sequences supply so many pleasant surprises and 
so much real enjoyment. New figures in the Hurley gal- 
lery of immortals are two Jewish families deftly 
sketched. The novel is the Catholic Book of the Month 
Club’s selection for March. THomMas F. MEEHAN 


Lucien. By Vivian Parsons. Dodd, Mead and Co. 

$2.50 
THIS is a powerful novel, full of human passion and 
consequent suffering. The chief victims are Lucien, her 
lover Pierre, and Estien, the man she is forced to marry. 
The scene is the farm land around the village of Trois 
Riviéres, and Lucien is the eldest child in a large family 
of French Canadians. A childhood fondness for a play- 
mate grows to deep love as she advances to womanhood, 
but Pierre is set aside by her father in favor of an older 
man with property, and after a violent quarrel with the 
father Pierre is forced to flee to avoid arrest. In urging 
him to escape Lucien promises to wait for his return, 
though she well knows she cannot hold out against her 
father. Her married life is a tragedy and she burns with 
resentment not only against her husband and father but 
also against God, so that she gives up her faith and 
settles down to cold disdain for all religion. 

After six years spent in studying music and with a 
scholarship for further study in Europe Pierre returns 
to carry Lucien off with him. She has to decide and her 
decision brings the story to an end. Though a first ef- 

















fort, this novel bears undoubted marks of rare ability. 
It is filled with tragic action and strong characters and 
sweeps along with compelling force. The Catholic 
element is prominent, the priests receiving reverent at- 
tention, and Lucien’s revolt against God is handled with 
understanding. Music, the idol of Pierre’s heart, casts 
the deciding vote at the close and the passages describ- 
ing Pierre’s violin playing are notable. Married life, 
however, is presented in too graphic a form to permit 
the book to be recommended to young readers. 
WirtutiuaM A. Dowp 

PROSPERITY AND Security. By Ralph Borsodi. Harper 

and Bros. $3 
COMMANDING immediate attention because he is 
something of a crusader for the home, Ralph Borsodi 
levels an indictment at our civilization and, in fact, at 
all civilizations, past and present. He scathingly de- 
nounces our worship of bigness and the fact that in 
building large and monstrous institutions we have for- 
gotten human beings. Indicted also are economists whose 
unreal theories have abetted the exploitation, predacity, 
the concentration of wealth, the lack of prosperity, the 
insecurity, the very ugliness of it all. Our laws, too, are 
framed in the tradition that wealth is superior to hu- 
manity. Not Communism or Socialism or Fascism or any 
other change of form will cure the substantial ugliness 
of our civilization. Only the spread of ownership and a 
return to personal production for personal use in numer- 
ous lines will guarantee prosperity and security for those 
who are sufficiently educated and prepared to adopt this 
means. 

That this apostle of independent housing thinks keen- 
ly and powerfully, the foregoing readily attests. That 
there are chinks in such fine armor is deplorable. Eco- 
nomic theorists will gape at his restatement of all eco- 
nomic theory and proceed to make mince-meat of it 
according to the formulae of the various schools. Ac- 
countants will join economic theorists in glaring at an 
unorthodoxy which, besides postulating a new vocabu- 
lary, penetrates the area of intangibles which is ruled 
out of most economic considerations precisely because 
intangibles cannot be measured or discussed with scien- 
tific accuracy. 

Catholic readers, in their turn, will at one be in- 
stinctively opposed to several points—the endeavor to 
evaluate in dollars and cents the service of child-bearing 
and the service of home-making, the advocacy of free 
love, the failure to see the need of Christian principles. 
Such items force the Catholic reader to conclude that 
Mr. Borsodi is attempting to out-materialize the mate- 
rialists. RAYMOND F. X. CAHILL 


ScaTTERED Memories. By Julia Stoddard Parsons. 

Bruce Humphries, Inc. $2.75 
CHIEFLY through the retailing of personal correspon- 
dence, this quiet little volume traces the movements of 
a fine lady through diplomatic and court circles of the 
late Victorian era. Miss Parsons was closely acquainted 
with some of the most interesting scenes and personali- 
ties of that day, and her memoirs of them offer a series 
of sketches in miniature, colored by her own interpreta- 
tions and serving to cast a more intimate light on fa- 
miliar subjects. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century, the author 
was a prominent figure at White House receptions, and 
her letters to family and friends provide a running com- 
mentary on the social life of Washington under five 
different Presidents, ranging from Hayes to McKinley. 
Afterwards, at different periods, she became an accepted 
member of both “Black” and “White” society at Rome, 
where she had audience with two Popes and was a fre- 
— visitor to the royal palace on the old Quirinal 
Hill. 

The style is not particularly arresting, and there is 
often a disconcerting lack of clarity. But the book pre- 
sents a pleasingly personal account of a polite world 
which is fast vanishing from the international scene. 

GerRaALD F. HEFFERNAN 





THEATRE 








THE CASE OF MRS. O’BRIEN. We who have a rich 
infusion of Irish blood in our veins and are proud of it 
are also very peevish over any criticism of Irish types 
and characters in books and plays. We want them all 
presented as perfect. If they are not we lose patience 
with the author, producers or publishers. 

We have taught the world that when we Irish lose 
patience we do not suffer in silence. Our outcries rise to 
the stars—and also to the producers. Show us an un- 
pleasant Irishman on the stage and we instinctively 
reach for the chip we carry on our shoulders, and dare 
the producer to knock it off. 

This is all finely loyal and we are proud of it; but I do 
not know exactly why we feel that way, even though I 
so often share the feeling. We do not expect all Ameri- 
cans to be represented as perfect in books and plays, and 
they certainly are not. One of the most successful plays 
in New York, The Little Foxes, already reviewed in this 
column, has just three endurable characters in an ali 
American family of eight. We do not feel that the other 
five represent the typical American family and must be 
defended. We follow their contemptible meanness, their 
sordidness and greed, and we say proudly: “All Ameri- 
cans cannot be as great and noble as we are.” 

All of which is merely a preface to a brief considera- 
tion of why some Irish Americans resented one or two 
of the types in George Abbott’s production of Mrs. 
O’Brien Entertains, a comedy written by Harry Madden 
and just off the stage of the Lyceum Theatre. This play 
was certainly not an arraignment of the Irish people. 
Far from it. Its leading character was one of the finest 
Irish types we have had on our stage—an immigrant 
who adopts the country as his own, loves it passionate- 
ly, and whose ambition it is to help make fine American 
citizens of other immigrants. He favored intermarriage 
between the Irish-Americans and the Italian, German 
and other immigrants. To further this, he received into 
his hospitable home the new arrivals from the other 
side. He had prospered and his wish was to help his less 
fortunate countrymen. 

So far so good. But he was a hen-pecked man. His 
daughter, Mrs. O’Brien, who lived with him, was a 
shrew. She objected to his hospitality, and much of the 
comedy of the play was supplied by his efforts to carry 
it on against her passionate opposition. Mrs. O’Brien 
was called away for a week to the death-bed of a friend, 
and her father joyously let himself go. So did the guests 
with whom he fills his house. Several of these were just 
off the ship. His parties lasted up till the small hours. 
He entertained not only his immigrant guests but his 
friends and neighbors, with the aim of bringing them 
together in a friendly way. 

Unfortunately, one of the immigrants was a light- 
fingered Irish boy. We all objected to him, of course, but 
he was no reflection on the Irish race. Another was a 
born politician who a few days after his arrival in New 
York taught Tammany how to run the town. He was 
loud-mouthed, over-riding, consumed with egotism. But 
he was as able as he thought himself, and with all his 
overbearing manner, he was thoroughly honest and 
highly amusing. 

The other characters were guests who drifted in and 
out of the house as if it were their own—local politicians, 
foreign-born neighbors, some of them delightful, none of 
them objectionable except to Mrs. O’Brien who objected 
to them all. The entertainment was constant: loud, a bit 
vulgar in its loudness at times, often very amusing and 
never dirty. In the end, when Mrs. O’Brien, in the midst 
of a party, returns and threatens to turn all the guests 
out of the house, her father asserts himself and becomes 
master in his own home, free to carry on his good work. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 





THE ICE FOLLIES OF 1939. Although there was an 
apparent intention on the part of the producers of this 
film to add a glittering ice show as a panache to an in- 
dependently interesting drama, the interlude repeatedly 
threatens to wag the whole affair and make an excellent 
entertainment job of it, too. Technical attention has been 
lavished on the spectacle, which is studded with brilliant 
individual skating by Bess Ehrhardt and other members 
of the International Ice Follies company and climaxed 
by a Cinderella ballet, the whole executed in flattering 
color. Director Reinhold Shunzel, however, tells his story 
in affecting terms and keeps it from being frozen out 
completely. The action shows the breakup of a skating 
act because of the hero’s marriage to a singer and their 
subsequent rise to fame in separate fields. But when her 
movie work and his rink activities threaten to divide 
their interests, an incorporation is achieved to make 
way for the beautiful ice sequence. Joan Crawford, James 
Stewart, Lew Ayres and Lewis Stone are to be credited 
with adding conviction to the plot, but this is strictly 
visual, rather than emotional fare and as such is recom- 
mended to all. (MGM) 


MIDNIGHT. A Paris background and a lighthearted 
production are provided for this comedy of romantic in- 
trigue and it emerges a very amusing example of the 
Sardoodledom school. The jest lies in the sudden and 
illegitimate acquisition of titles by hero and heroine and 
their struggle to live up to them just long enough to 
shed them safely. Mitchell Leisen has brought high com- 
edy resources to the film and keeps it smartly paced 
throughout some rather thin developments. An Ameri- 
can dancer assumes a Hungarian title in order to snare 
a wealthy husband but her taxi driving admirer is forced 
to follow suit to extricate her from ensuing difficulties. 
There is much dependence upon situation for laughs and 
they are numerous enough to satisfy the amiable adult. 
Claudette Colbert and Don Ameche carry the leads with 
infectious humor and John Barrymore and Francis Led- 
erer, who makes a welcome return to the screen, are 
excellent in support. (Paramount) 


OKLAHOMA KID. Hollywood has been doing six-shooter 
stories for years but very infrequently did anyone dis- 
cover they could be done well. This one is entertaining 
by the grace of a respectable budget, being otherwise a 
routine affair with regard to story and development. 
Sepia photography lends another touch of refinement. 
The plot reveals a familiar type of demi-hero, the black 
sheep of a good family who fights law and outlaw with 
fine impartiality. He antagonizes a rival bandit by tak- 
ing the profit out of his larcenies and only settles down 
to a serious purge to avenge his father’s lynching. James 
Cagney gets closer than ever before to Americana in this 
yarn of frontier days. The rest of the cast includes Hum- 
phrey Bogart, Donald Crisp, Rosemary Lane and Harvey 
Stephens. This is simplified adult fare and, in spite of its 
gloss, will appeal mainly to patrons of open air melo- 
drama. (Warner) 


LET US LIVE. There may be nothing to this crime 
thriller but the usual quota of improbable episodes but 
the eye which is fixed on trends may find in it another 
symptom of sociological hysteria. It is a heavy-handed 
and obviously trumped up preachment against the or- 
derly processes of law which it sees grinding down “little 
people” with utter disregard of guilt or innocence. The 
lack of argument in the film robs it of its best claim to 
drama. Henry Fonda and Maureen O’Sullivan help it 
along but it remains dreary stuff and a too handy ra- 
tionalization for the potential criminal. (Columbia) 
THOMAS J. FITZMORRIS 
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EVENTS 


UNDER the direction of their principal, boys and girls 
of a New York high school sent over the air a radio 
broadcast which contained several features. One feature 
was a robust attack on Nazism and Fascism. Another 
feature was the omission of any attack on Communism. 
Questioned concerning this conspicuous deficiency in the 
program, the principal revealed he did not regard Com- 
munism as a menace... . Such a truncated approach to 
the problems of democracy, if it were applied in other 
fields, would provide newspaper readers with write-ups 
similar to the following... . 


Chicago. (Special Dispatch). The huge mass meeting 
staged last night by the American League Against Ar- 
senic, Prussic Acid and War packed the vast Stadium to 
its utmost capacity. The chief speaker, Dr. George J. 
Bumm, bitterly attacked arsenic and prussic acid. A 
widespread propaganda campaign launched by subver- 
sive organizations is attempting to build up a fondness 
for these two poisons among the American people, he 
averred. “The danger to democracy is obvious,” he 
roared amid thunderous cheers. “If the people, the very 
backbone of democracy, are beguiled into adding arsenic 
and prussic acid to their menus, I tremble for democ- 
racy,” he bellowed. At this point the meeting was thrown 
into commotion with a shout: “Why don’t you denounce 
carbolic acid and other poisons?” raised by a heckler in 
a blue suit and vest. The heckler was badly beaten. Cries 
of “He’s a Fascist. Throw out the Fascist,” resounded 
through the building as police dragged him to the exit. 
... Dr. Bumm, later in his speech, said he did not think 
carbolic acid or other poisons, taken in moderation, con- 
stituted a menace to the human system. “A demi-tasse of 
carbolic acid, after a heavy meal, may even increase a 
man’s love of democracy,” he declared. . . . A resolution 
denouncing arsenic, prussic acid and war was passed, 
after an amendment designed to include carbolic acid 
and other poisons in the denunciation was defeated. .. . 


Los Angeles. (Special Dispatch). The city ordinance 
against concealed weapons was passed last night at a 
stormy session of the council. The new law forbids citi- 
zens to possess or carry sixteen-inch cannon, torpedoes, 
tanks, anti-aircraft guns and flame throwers, without a 
special permit. One councilman wanted to have pistols 
forbidden, but was voted down. A spokesman for the 
majority told newspapermen after the meeting: “We did 
not feel that citizens walking around town with loaded 
revolvers in their pockets constituted any menace to the 
community. The real danger lies in the heavy artil- 


ae 


Mudville. Apartment house dwellers are up in arms over 
the clamor produced by practisers on musical instru- 
ments. Until further notice, violins, pianos, mouth organs, 
vocal outbursts are forbidden. Saxophones are permit- 
ted, as the Mayor, a saxophone player himself, feels 
they cause little or no noise... . 


Pea Vine. The campaign to rid the city of annoying 
odors was launched yesterday. Delicatessen store owners 
were forbidden to sell or possess Swiss cheese, cream 
cheese and Liederkranz. An attempt to have limburger 
cheese included among the verboten articles was defeat- 
ed. It leaked out that the legislators did not feel lim- 
burger radiated a strong odor. An ordinance restricting 
the number of goats was also passed. One of the voters 
made a determined effort to obtain legislation against 
pole cats, but failed. Omission of pole cats from the new 
law has caused raised eyebrows, many citizens regard- 
ing them as worse than goats. The suspicion that the 
councilmen may be secretly sympathetic to pole cats is 
growing. THE PARADER 











